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SPRING: 





BY EDITH PRINCE. 





The Earth, awakened from her wintry sleep, 
Calls Nature forth her carnival to keep, 

No longer meanly clad, but now arrayed 

In tenderest greens, and richly varied shade, 


The budding hedgerows ope their leaflets gav, 

The woodhbines flaunt, the hawthorn spreads its spray, 
While violets cluster In the flowery dale, 

And birds new-mated warble iu the vale. 


The twitteriog ewallow and the babbling rill 
Re-echo to the speckled throstie’s trill ; 

Lambs, plaintive bleating, roam o’er lea and fell, 
Or sportive strip the thickets in the dell. 


Fair blooms the daffodil, the fairy reed 
Begirts the sedgy rim of spring-decked mead, 
Laden with king-cup gay and daisy white, 
Tipt with a rosy glow of halcyon light. 


The silvery dew yet kissed the opening flower, 
When through the balmy air from lowly bower 
A lark on flut’tring wing rose, singing clear 
His gladsome welcome to the maiden year. 





A Bitter Reckoning. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BY CROOKED PATHS,” | 
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BRED IN THE BONE,” ‘‘CRO8S 
PURPOSES,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


KNOW how silly it is ot me to fret over 
this separation of a few weeks, Jack; but 
I’m auffering from that most feminine of 
all feminine ailments—a presentiment. I 
havea horrible dread that you will not 


tle Ethelina home of her own months 
sooner than he had anticipated. 


So here he was, after a two hours’ run 


woods of Mallingford, skilfully and rapidly 
filling in the leading features of Malling- 
ford House and its surroundings. 

While his tingers were thus busy, he was 


subject. 











| 


taking 
his final instructions from his lordship. 

“No; I should like to be at Summerfield 
myself when you are there. I think you 
had better make Mallingford 
first subject. It is about ten miles from 
Summerfield, and you can work your way 
towards there. I shall be down by the 
last week in July, and hope to have the 
pleasure of showing you some little hospi- 
tality.”’ 

Jack bowed his thanks. 

“You will be delighted with Malling- 
ford,”’ his lordship went on, after a pause. 
“It isanoble place, and I havea rather 
peculiar interest in the property. 
owner, Sir Paul Malling, was a most eccen- 
tric man, with a very exalted notion of his 
own importance as head of the house. He 
had never married, ‘and was mortally 
offended with his brother Geoffrey because 
he took unto himselfa wife at the age of 
thirty-eight without first consulting him. 
Poor Paul! He was a great friend of mine; 
but [’m bound to confess that he was of a 
most unforgiving disposition. Would you 
believe it. Mr. Dornton? He was so un- 


Lit -arian of Congres:. 


from Fenchurch Street, hard at work in the | 
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sacher of English at a Spanish convent, 
and had only recently seen one of our ad- 


vertisements. She was nineteen then—and | 


that is nearly six years ago. Bless my 


heart,” exclaimed his lordship, as he 


| looked at his watch, “it is two o'clock, and 


recalling the conversation he had had with | 
Lord Summers upon the choice of his tirst | 


“Would you wish me to begin with Sum- 
| merfield?”’ Jack had asked, when 


Hvuuse your | 


The late | 


come back to me just the same as you leave | just as to disinherit Geoffrey—the estate | 


me,”” 

Jack Dornton knew this was all very 
foolish. He loved pretty Ethel Mallett very 
dearly; so. instead of putting ais thought 
into words, he hissed the tearful face, and 
lovingly comforted. her with 
eternal constancy most fitting to the occa 
sion. 

“You knowl! needn’t stay down there 
until the pictures are finished,”’ he said 
presently, when he had succeeded in sooth- 
ing her agitation. ‘‘Assoon as I have the 
sketches well forward, I shall come back 
and complete the larger pictures from them 
athome; and, though I shall be working 
very hard, that will not prevent you from 
coming every day to watch my progress 
and cheer me up for an hour or so in the 
afternoon.”’ 

Ethel smiled—it was rather a pitiful 
attempt—and turned resolutely to the 
break fast-table. 

“It was good of you to think of coming’to 
breakfast with us, so that we might see the 
last of you before starting,’’ she said brave- 
iy, as she busied herself with the ooffee- 


vows of 


was not entailed, unfortunately—and leave 
the whole of his property to his only sister's 
only child, Pauline Lufton. His will ceon- 
firmed his reputation for eccentricity, for 
he made even her inheritance conditional, 


| this 


first, upon ber taking the name of Malling | 
| —and her busband also, should) she marry 


—and, secondly, upon her not: marrying 
under the age of twenty-five without her 
guardians approval and consent. A very 
awkward thing for the guardian! 
that not-to-be-envied person. So, you see, 
should the young lady in question happen 
to fallin love with some poor beggarcfa 
fellow, I could not*® consistently give my 
consent, andshe would have to give up 
either her love or her position as owner of 
Mallingford, one of the finest seats in the 


| country.”’ 


cups; and Jack felt thankful that the scene | 


he had been dreading for the last few days 
Was over. 

Mr. Mallett came down a few moments 
later, and breakfast was got through with 
due decorum, in deference to ‘‘papa’s dis- 
like to emotion.”’ 

Shortly after the meal, Jack was tramp- 
ing down Hoiborn—the house he had left 
was in the neighborhood of Bloomsbury— 
his portmanteau in one hand and a portable 
easel in the other. 

He had been engaged to Ethel Mallett for 
two months, and they were to be married 
as soon as he could provide a suitable home 


for her. A fortnight after he had obtained 
the reluctant consent of Mr. Mallett t 
, | ' ~ 
we I a od é : > 
\ra ‘ as I at y tw 
ack 'S it ts fashionabie ga 
nim out and offered him a liberal commis 


sion to execute a series of six pictures, the 
subjects to be selected from the immediate 
neighborhood of his lordship’s place in Ex- 
bridgeshire. Jack had jumped at the offer, 
seeing that it would enable him to place Lit- 


“In which case ?” Jack said 
tively. 

“In which case the disinherited brother 
would have his own. But I am glad to say 
that my charming ward will be twenty-five 
in September, and will then be in a posi- 
tion to please herself in her choice of a 
husband—for which Iam devoutly thank- 
ful, as it relieves me of a serious responsi- 
bility.” 

“I can quite understand that.” 

“T was in hopes at first that I should not 
be called upon to exercise my guardianship 
at all, for, when Sir Paul died, Pauline was 
away with her father in Italy. He was a 
sad reprobate, and spent his time chiefly in 
low gambling-houses, leaving his mother- 
less girl among all kinds of questionable 
people. I always think it was a mercy she 
did not come to any harm. Well, as fat« 
willed,this Lufton died just 4 month before 


Sir Paul. and, though we made every effort 
to find his daughter, we could obtain 
W 
everything w 
months of fruitless inquiry and just as w 


were losing heart, and wondering whether 
we should not begin to hunt up poor Geof- 
frey, she appeared suddenly at 
tors’ offices. She looked wretcbedly ill,said 


ny 


interroga- | 


I am | 


I have kept you here with my twaddle a, 


whole hour! I'm sure I beg you pardon, 
Mr, Dornton.”’ 
“Notatall,”” Jack answered. “On the 


contrary, I was quite interested in the ro- | 


tmhance, 


And now as Jack Dornton stood in the 


shady wood, with the noonday sun making | 


little patches of white here and there 
wherever it could pierce the thick foliage 


above, and with the buzzing of insects in | 


his ears, he was weaving all sorts of roman- 
tie fancies eoncerning the owner of all the 
beauty surrounding him. 

The long, low, irregular house, built of 
gleaming white stone, the vivid patches of 
color on the slopes of the terrace,the almost 
palnful brilliancy of the fountains as they | 
danced and glittered in the sunlight, made 
up a picture in which intensity of color was | 
the predominant feature. 

Jack had given a despairing sigh when 
he first came upon the house. 

“If I paint that as it really is,""he thought, 
“every one will acuse me of ridiculous 
idealism. I must get shadow of some sort 
from elsewhere; and that was why he was 
painting his picture in aspot where soft | 
heavy foliage gave him relief to the bright | 
ness ofthe whole place. “It looks well | 
enough from here, he muttered diseon- 
tentedly: “but it looks almost heartless, 
With its self-assertive brilliancy of coloring 
and aggressive rigidity of outline,when one 
first comes upon it. I shall have to call 
picture ‘A Peep from Mallingford 
Woods,” for there’s as inuch of wood as of 
anything else in it. Odd that the owner of 
such a place as this should never have mar- 
ried '’ was his next thought. ‘Lord Sum- 
mers savs she isa beauty as well as an 
heiress, Perhaps she isin love with some 
poor beggar, as he said, and is waiting until 
she is twenty-five to lay herself and her for- 
tune atthe lucky fellow’s feet By Jove, 
whata woman! That is the sort of a thing 
my Ethel would do—my true-hearted, un- 
selfish loving little Ethel!’ 

Jack looked very handsome as he stood 
with palette and brush in hand, his face lit 
up with happy thoughts of his pretty and 
trusting sweetheart. He had bright blue | 
eves, well-formed features, and a short 
brown beard, whilst his shoulders were 
those of a modern Hercules, He stood six 
feet high, and was proportionally built. 
Taken altogether, he was avery attractive 
young man in the eyes of the softer sex. 

From behind the bole ofa large tree Jack 
Dornton was being narrowly scanned by a 
young lady, who seemed well pleased with 
the inspection. She watched him at work 
for some minutes with a decided look of 
admiration in her eyes. She turned from 
her survey presently, and, stooping down, 
crept away slowly among the brushwood, 
making a detour with the evident intention 
of reaching the spot again. 

In the meantime Jack grew hungry, and 
not having made provision against such an 
emergency, he did what most 


men would 


have done in similar circuinstances—lit his 
pipe and puffed away energetically at it 
Looking round and = = stretching himese 
after iIsspell of work, he noticed as " 


ast, ard found = thie nound an excellent 
prbhae Ww 

tefore he had enjoyed two of the allotted 
ten minutes’ rest, his open locket, contain- 


ing a portrait of Ethel, 


dropped from his 


she had been working her heart out as a 


; Fkayge queenly in its every movement 


| the slightiy sensual under-lip, 
little curves at the 
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hand, his pipe slipped from between his 
teeth, and a myriad of gnats buzzed and 
6 hizzed in happy freedom around his head. 
Jack Dornton was fast asleep! 

At that moment a woman came gliding 
by in fall view of the easel. She was a wo- 
man of surpassing lovelinesss, tall, stately, 
with a figure of voluptuous perfection, a 
mass of golden plaits coiled round 
round her head, full melting brown eyes 
and ripe red lips, a skin rivalling the peach 
in its coloring, and a 


and 


delicate car- 
Her 
dainty cambrie gown, cunningly made to 
“more express than hide her form,’ trailed 
carelessly among the ivy-reots and bram- 
bles behind her. Her simple straw hat she 
earried in her hand, and her whole air sug- 
gested the pretty ‘maiden meditation fancy 
free.”" 

She gave a well feigned start when she 
had come well in view of Jack's easel. 

It was not pleasant to watch the swift 
change that came over the beautiful face as 
she marked the vacant seat and thought 
herself alone. It revealed unmistakably 
the defects of her character as indicated in 
the cruel 
corners of the mouth, 


| which were generally safely concealed 
beneath the pretty confiding smile that 
from long practice had become habitual 


with her. 

Advancing cautious! y,she glanced around 
and soon Jack's whereabouts. 
She went quickly to the easel,and critieally 
examined the morning's work. Turning 
aside, she remarked to herself: “With such 
decided talent and such an appearance, he 
would be sure to succeed if he were prop 
erly taken up”? She then walked on tiptoe 
to Jack, and serutinized him: quite as criti 
eally as she had scrutinized his) work, and 
evidently with as approval “He 
would be a pleasant enough medium pour 
passer le temps until the end of the week.”’ 
And as the theught passed throug her mind, 
her quick eve detected the open locket at 


dliseo, ered 


his sade. 

She looked carefully at the sleeper, and, 
having assured herself of the soundness of 
his slumbers, went down upon her knees 
by his side, the better lo examine the por- 
trait 

She started visibly when her eyes fell up 
on the sweet face rmiling at her from the 
tiny trinket. She rose quickly, and walked 
awava few varia 

this landscape-painter’s, ‘vil- 
lage maiden’! vindictively. 
“Surely there is some fatality in bis coming 
here! DTean’t be mistaken; it is the same 
insipid babyishiv-pretty face that Lord 
Summers pointed out to me inthe park the 
other day. And loves this Apollo, 
does she? And perhaps he thinks he loves 
her. Well, we shall see what we shall see!" 

There was a significant glitter in her fine 
eves, an instantaneous tightening of the red 
lips seemed to tell ofa hard cruel heart be 
neath the fair exterior. 

Bat the almost demoniac expression of 
her face dixappeared as if by magic when 
Jack rolled over and showed 
signs of waking. 


“So she is 


she muttered 


she 


on to his side 


She had posed gracefully before the easel, 


and awaited him 


“Tbelieve Dve been asleep,’ he mur 
mured drowsilv, raising himself on one 
elbow, and feeling about instinctively f 

. 

. r ‘ 

‘ 4 ~ r - 

H sy for an ir stant n vr iu her 

afraid to mov est this woodland 


should beadreaui, and vanish with its 


Waking 
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The little flecks of sonlight were dancing 


about ber as she etd in rapt aitemioon be- 
fore the unfinished pictaes, Bae 

into Ininence tLe exquisite symmetry 
her om now kissing toe ge ee Mi 
and bringing into pl, the “living gold” of 
her juxoriant hair. 

Jack noted all this whh a painter's ere, 
aod, epringing to his feet, he went jowards 
bis case!. 

“] beg your pardon for the liberty I have 
taken in examining your pecture.” mur 
mared the woodland nymph melodious! 9. 
“I hope I did not disturb you, vou seemed 
sotired! May lI be aliowed Ww continue 


tween us and presoming to fall in love 


te show wy gratitude, must return ber wo- | 
man!v ctedness by forgetting the distance 


wel ber! Hewated idiot! Apart from my 
su “e conceit with regard to Miss Mal- 
limg, I have Lehaved shainefully to Ethel,” 
be went on; anda flush of sel 
tiem crept over his handsome face. “I've 
bese away from ber a whole week,and only 
one short note baveleent hen I'm an 
awful! brute!” 

He seated himee!{ xt the writing-table in 
the wincow, seized a pep, snd began— 





my inspection 7" 

Jack, hardly awake even yet, muttered 
something about ‘tee much homer.” 
“You are Mr. Dorntun, are you aot P she 
continued, still looking at the pecteare, and 
iving Jack time te “pull biawelf." “Lord 
Somaneee told ine be was going to ak you 

to make a picture of iny house. 

It was Mies Malling then, and ne weed . 
land nympb, after all, Jace felt dasap 
pointed, though he could not tell why. 

“T suppose you will remain bere for some 
days. eg l offer you a little besptalny 
during your stay ? The village inns are, I 
believe, wretchediy uncomfertatie, and I 
should not like a friend of my guaritan sto 
be driven t their shelter whiie Taw a 
home. We are twe lonely women just mow, 
and but dull company, I fear; buat we « 
do our best to make you o-vnfortabie for 
this week at least. Next week I am off 
again until the end of the season, amt steal! 
have ts leave you to the mercies of the 
servanta, l came down only for a peep at 
my flowers, now in their pride. Say poe 
will come.” 

“Thank vou very muen,” Jack began 
hesitatingiy; “out I did ot antactpate—io 
fact, | nade no preparation . 

“Ie that the only diffieulty 
rupted gently. “Pray don't let Cheat stamed 
in the way. Mra. Sefton and ET will stut 
cur eyes to the enormity of a& mrerming- 
ovat at dinner, and will prowise bs think me 
leas of vou on that account; s) we steal ex- 
pect you. We dine at halt-past seven «hen 
en famille, so that we nay have an hear ot 
two of these lovely summer evenings in Live 
gardens, Until then, aa reer" 

Jack raised his soft felt bat, and watened 
her gracetul tigure asshe glided away down 
the dim lealy vistaol the wood. Ele wieted 
that she had staved longer, Ulhat tee csight 
be still looking into her giarher ees, 
watching the ever-changing logiuts tise 
caine and weul as rapid! v as speeding clouds 
across awKUIDINEr sky. When al lest a curve 
in the path hid her from Wiew, he turned 
againto bis work with heavy sigh, wosaing 
it were already hall-past seven. 





? se Inter- 





CHAPTER IL. 


TOW you are to consider voursel! qaite 
chez vous, Mr. Dornten,”” Miss Ma ting 
1 suid, as she rose from: table. Stay 
and meditace here in selitwde, of Gume 
and sineke a cigar in cur Cunpany 
ou the terrace, as Suils Vour tuclimaieen. I 
always like iy Visitors to make (hecusel tes 
happy in their own way.” 

So Jack, preferring society to slitede, 
sinoked his after-dinner cigar on the terrace 
or rather he began it, but Very seen threw 
it away, the betler to continue a conversa 
tion that Misa Malling purpesely led inate 
artistic channels. 

On this first night she did not talk much 
hberself—in fact she seldomdni. It was ber 
habit to repose in graceful luxurtheas ind 
lence, and listen intelligentiv toe others, 
now and again filling upagap, or, when 
the conversational ball showed sgns of 
stopping, Setting it rolling again bY a Sieert 
well-directed reinark, and exXpressmg ber 
interest in the subject under discussion 
nore by a liberal use of her eloquent eyes 
and brows than by speech. 

One of her warinest admirera obserwed of 
her that, though she did not talk mech, neo 
one on the other hand, could aceuse her of 
talking folly. And this babit of silence was 
due more to induolence than inatilicw. Mow 
Malling, when once roused te interest, 
could distance tnost women in her grease of a 
subject and ber power of putting ber hieas 
into forcible language. 

Jack wascharined by her soft womaniy 
reticence and flattered by her marked 
deference to bis opinion in all matters 

“Of course it is not: personal deference to 
my views, but her tacit admissrem of the 
mental superiority of imac over wousan,”” 
this Solon ol twenty-five remarked to bicm- 
seit. 

The moon came out by-and-bve, throwing 
from behind a curtain of tender gray 
clouds a soft, atlvery, shimmering lgatover 
the landscape. 

After Mrs. Sefton had gone indoors 
Pauline led the conversation in a manner 
that quite entranced her companteom. The 
witchery of the evening, the beauty of the 
woman, andthe spell of her fascmmatious 
wrought upon Jack's loapressonmable na- 
ture, and his dreams that night were of 
lovely women with golden aair and lgquid 
brown eyes. 

A week later Jack Dornton steod at the 
breakfast roow window apparentiy ab- 


surbed in the calui radiant beauty of the 
scene before him Vet, as he st «mi Loere out- 
wardiy cali, lis breast Was torn Wh qoep- 
flictiny [MANN CTD, 

Pauline Ma wy was retur we t town 
oy »-Way ra ‘ ° . ‘ 
} »[ > ‘ sus s 
uals “ “ 
tla . 
betive * memory n t »” 
word 

“What a blind fool | bavwe been, be told 
hiumell wrathluily, “tostavy bere daw afer 
fav ate pot see mv owt langer’ Miss 


Mallia Las been very Kind and genlie;bat 
o ¢ ‘ 


“My darling Ethel—~” 


Then he stopped and nibbled the pen- 
bolder, as i! in expectation of receiving in- 
eptratien fromthe act. Before ne had quite 
made up his mind as tothe wording of his | 
overdue love-letter, he heard a rustie at the | 
door, and Miss Mailing entered in ber 
elegant traveling-costuine. 

It was all very well tor Jack to propound 
piattades when he wasalone, but It was 
qvu'te am ther thing to act up to them in the 
presence of this golden-baired siren. She 
was in a perfectly irresistibie mood to-day ; 
her languor was gone, and se was tender, 
sentimental and arch by turns. 

“How 1 shall miss our pleasant little 
morning chata,Mr. Dornton’’—with a gentle 
mgh—cour happy sketching expecitions, 
and our delightiul evenings!’ 

“You cannot miss them as I shall,” Jack 
retarnei. 

“You think not ?’’—raising her eyes siow- 
iv te hbwand dropping her voice mourn- 
fullv. “Thatshows how littl vou know 
and appreciate vour gain in possessing the 
bearty love and estee:n of a few true friends | 
iumte@dof the monotonous adulation of a 
berde of mere fashionable acquaintances, 
You cannot undersiatand, because you have 
never experienced il, how the emptiness of | 
ear lives sometimes palls upon us butter- | 
fien«x bow it depresses us, and what we 
weaid give at such times to have a real ob- 
ject in lite; how we lony for the affection of | 
ome disinterested creature !’’ 

Here Jack would have precipitated bim- 
self bodily in the vawning chasin she had 
Ss oonvenientiy opened for him, but for} 
the providential entrance of Mrs. Sefton, 
who proceeded to dispense the comforts 
of the breakfast-table in her own inimita 
ble manner, Noone ate much, and the | 
carriage wasat the door before the meal 
wan properly over. 

“teeet-bwe, Mr. Dornton,” said Pauline, | 
as she steed with one dainty foot upon the 
Sey. “TD shall hope to find you here when | 
I return: and I fear,’ she continued, again | 
tewerng ber voice dangerously, “I shall 
ma be able to endure much of London's 
Vvaped sectety alter the intellectuat inter- 
course we have enjoved lately. I shall be 
tack in a fortnight. You will not torget me 
im that tame ?"’ 

Perget her! As Jack turned into the | 
heuse, aller watching the carriage down the | 
drive, hos bead and heart were on fire with | 
the memory of her last lingering look, and 
the bleed danced in his fingers as he re | 
ealied the warm clinging pressure of ber | 
bani at parting. 

“IT think I must be mad when she is near 
me, for somehow Taiways manage to be- 
beve in the possibility of ber love for me | 
when in her presence,’ he tmuttered re | 
morseiuilvy. “And, if she did love me, | 
what then? Could I be such a brute as to, 
throw Ethel over? My sweet, pure little 
Ethel, tt would break ber beart! I must | 
get rid of this foliv. I'll tinish Ethel’s let- 
ter af once, and send it off by the -norning | 
pet. Til write a long loving letter tw the | 
poor girl; it will do ine as much good to | 
write it as it will ber to receive it. Confound 
n! Where isthe one I began gone to? Tun | 
sure I leit it here in the porifoiie ! 

Bat & was not to be found. Vexed at its | 
toss be began another. This time be com. | 
menosi with “My dear Ethel,” and then 
before proceeding farther, be made a close 
examination of the beautifully-executed 
address and crest on the paper. ~ 

The crest of the “Mall vogs’’—as the name 
was originally spelt—a tiser’s head and 
front PAWS In repose, With the metts Let | 
the Ssieeping lie,” particularly interested 
him. He bad stood for many a minute 
during the past week iu frontof oneof these | 
embiews of the fainiiy faiiimg—tierce un- | 
gevernavie passion—and pondered tine 
pretable events Uiat had caused it to be | 
bestowed on tien: as their badge. 

The crest on the backs of the « airs in the | 
hall especiily pleased him. They were | 
rery OSeautiful specimens of oan-carving, 
and formed tne extreme pointin the tiga 
backs 

Toe carver bad caught t> a marvel the 
ownbinajion of Intense indolence, softness, 
and dermant power which such «a subject 
should express,und Jack had even gone 
the length of fancying a likeness between 
tue Gesutiful sieeping beasts and the 

present representative of the race they tvm- 
fei. mt tea 

“f wonder why she she had never mar. 
med? he mused. “1 wonder if mine is the 
irue reason, and there really 18 Sime poor 











, 


beggar in the background awaiting her 
twenmtv-Oh birthday ? I shall have a | 
chance of nding out if I accept her invita 
t for the partriudge-sinmxoting S 
ter r i =u us s = w 
f 
_ “ 
> Kees l wus 

‘ t eeint “ ¥ | 
Woeean 6 ithoutl makinc an ass tvseilt ! 
Resides, if 1 come and see tor uvself that 
she is reaily ‘cone’ on some uecky fellow .it 


will be the most complete cure I could fin 
for iny own folly.” 





| atthe biank sheet of pape 


Bat Jx-k knew this to be false reasoning; 


1 dare wy she loeks upon me as ep 
fo a very inferiot class > bherown; and nevert..«.-a8 be would not Ysten to oon- 


acienee, and, with s gloomy brow and 
light! v-compresed lipssat glaring mooaily 
r before him, 
looking very unlike the honest hearty 
Jack Dornten who butashort week ago 
bade guod-bye to his sweetheart in Blooms- 
bery. 

«Will you take your lancheon in_ here, 
sir? It will seem less lonely than in the 
dining-reom, I think.” 

Jack looked up in sufprise at the house- 


keeper. 

“tent lancheon-time ?” 

“It is just on two o'clock, sir.” 

“I mest have been sitting here nearly 
three beurs. I don’t mind where I lunch, 
Mrs. Perkins.” ' 

“Then Iii put it in here, sir; it’s 
brighter and more cheerful than the dining- 
room.”" 

Mrs. Perkins welked toa sideboard and 
flicket away an imaginary speck of dust. 

+] cannot get those girls to be thorough 
in their dusting,” she observed apologeti- 
cally; then, in a more conversational tone, 
she went on,*Fine piace Mallingford Park, 
isnt it sir ?—though not kept up as it used 


| te be in Sir Paul’stime. A big place like 


this wants a master—that’s certain !”’ 

Jack resigned himself to the inevitable. 

“Were youu herein Sir Paul's tine?” he 
asked more because the old lady wanted to 
talk than from any interest he took in the 
matter. 

“Bless you, sir, I've been a servant in 
this house for turned fifty years! I began 
under-housemaid at sixteen, and here I've 
been been ever since;sol am what you 
may call an o!d servant.”’ 

“Yes, indeed !"’ Jack agreed politely. 

“And, like most old servants, I’ve seen 
many changes in my time.”’ 

“No dounst.” 

TLen there was a pause; and, as the old 
laiv showed nosign of going, Jack forced 
the interest be did not feel and asked a 
q GeStbon. 

“(Mf course you reineinber Miss Malling’s 
mather? She must have been a beautiful 
woman.” 

“Sometimes she was and sometimes she 
wasn't. She was handsome enough natur- 
ally; bat she had such an awlul temper that 
it quite disfigured her at times, I've known 
her te sulk about the house fora month at 
atime because her brother, the late Sir 
Paul, had refused ber sotne triflins thing. 
We were quite relieved when she got mar- 
ried and went away on the Continent with 
her busband. You see she was many 


| years younger than her brothers, Sir Paul 


and the present Baronet, Sir Geoffrey, and 
wasa bit spoilt in consequence—though 
there is an old saying in the family that a 
Malling’s daughter is al waysa fien:l,asking 
your pardon for the word, sir; so its lucky 
Miss Pauiime is only a Mailing by adep- 
tion.” 

“Then vou think she has escaped the fail- 
ing usual to the ladies of the family?” 

Mrs. Perkins gave Jack a very sharp 
glance as be put this question,and answered 
cautious! y— 

“I should not like to give an opinion on 
my mistress’s disposition. It would be 
very bad taste on iny part, sir. Miss Mal- 
ling, during the six yearssbe has been mis- 
tress here. has been everything one could 
desire.”” 

Jack smiled under his inoustache. 

“[ beg vour pardon,’”’ he said politely. 
“I did oat wish ty betray you into dis- 
respect for Miss Malling. My question 
was the natural outeome of your remark as 
te Miss Malling’s being only a Malling by 
@loption.”” 

Tue bousekeeper's face cleared. 

“To be sure, sir; and that takes me back 
to what 1 was saying. Miss Pauline’s 
meather wentawayon the continent with 


| her husband directly after they were mar- 


ried, and roamed about for years from one 
country to another with him; she never 
came howe again,s poor dear! She died 


| when Miss Pauline was fifteen years old; 
| and teen Sor Paul was anxious to have the 


child with him in England, as he had made 
her his beiress, in consequence of the other 
brother, Geoffrey, having tnarried without 
bis consent. But Major Lufton would not 
part with his daughter, and refused even to 
let her come on a Visit; 80 we none of us 
ever saw Miss Pauline until she caine here, 
agrewn woman, to take her place as mis- 
tress of Mallingford.”’ 

“I suppose you knew her at once by her 


likeness to ber mothef 7?” 


“Strange to sav, we didn’t, sir! To be 
sure, she was very ill, for her father had 


been dead sir months before she beard a| 


wor! alyout being heiress to this property, 


amiall that time, w keep herself from | 
Marving, she had been slaving in some | 


Spanish convent. But even as she re 
covered her looks we watched in vain for 
Sunething in the voice or the expression of 
the tace that should remind us ot ber mother. 
There are the saine beautiful inair_ and evea, 
and there the likeness ends,”’ ° 
“Do you say she never knew about her 
heiress-ship until after ber father’s deat! ?”’ 
“Yea sir, Shesays be would not tell ber 
because be was afraid she inight be tein pted 


re eee 





the pres-nt. Mra. Perkins lockod at the 
clock, ami, expressing Surprise at the late- 
ness of the hour, hurriedaway to get Jack’s 
luncheun. 


CHAPTER III. ; 
MALLETT knelt on a chair, her 


door. It was a quarter-past eight, and she 
was an xieuasly, as she done 
for several morni for thé coming ot 
the She left ber Ppresent- 


postnan. 

ly and bestied about, putting 
ing touches t the break fast-table, setting a 
vase of roses che by her father’s plate, 
putting a few sprigs of green round the 
butter, refolding the napkin, and arranging 
the cups and saucers so as to hide an ugly 
coffee-atain of the previous day. 

“It is hard on puor dear dad -to have to 
put up with these petty inconveniences,” 
she said affectioaately,as she laid the morn- 
ing newspaper next the roses, and looked 
to see if she could do anything further to 
beautify the anlovely lodging-hcuse break- 
fast-table. “I know the sight of a stain on 
the table-cloths, and then we can have an 
extra one without asking Mrs. Philpott for 
it and risking biack looks for the rest of 
the. week. Ob, here vou are, papa! I 

t you were going to be late—and itis 
your Kensington day too. Ah, there’s 
the postman! I wonder it he has a letter 
for me? Ithmk be must have to-day— 
don’t you, dear? Isn't it strange that 
Jack bas written only once in a whole 
week ?”” 

“Young fellows always find pienty of 
occupation in the country; you imust not 
worry about n, my child.” 

This remark was rather uncalled for, as 
Ethel, the whole week through, bad scru- 
pulously avuided mentioning the subjec: of 
Jack’s neglect, bearing in mind her father’s 
dislike to worry in all shape and forin. 

“Tue country round Mallingford is par- 
ticularly attractive, and I can quite under- 
stand that Jack is feasting his soul on its 
<_< do k Mallingford ? 

“Oh, papa, now Mallingfor 
You never said ab tees !”’—and Ethel was 
just about tolsunch out intoa string of 
questions when her thoughts were diverted 
by the appearance of the servant with the 
fish for breaktasi, and a letter. 

“Por me from Jack!’’ she exclaimed 
breathlessly; but she did not attempt to read 
it antil she had attended to every little 
want of her tather’s and seen hiim comfort 
ably settled for his morning’s glance over 
the ieaders in the newspaper. 

Then she took up the letter and n 
reading t. As she read, the sweet anticipa- 
tion of pleasure taded slowly from her face, 
and she laid the epistie down, looking per- 
plexed and troubled. Sbe went on quietly 
eating—or pretending to eat—her breuk fast, 
filled her father’s cup when he pusbed it 
towards her, and resolutely kept silence 
unti! be had laid down his newspaper and 

t her wistful look. 

Mr. Mallett was a decidedly seltish man, 
irritable uncer small annoyances, and 
avoiding them by all possible means; but 
he loved bis bright-eyed girl very dearly. 
It was much against bis will that be had 
been cajvled inte consenting to the engage- 
ment between his daugiiter and Jack Dorn- 
ton, haviag bis own privaie reasons for 
looking upon the maich as unsuitable in 
many ways. 

But Ethel bad fallen in love with the 
handsome young artist who had so gener- 
ously undertaken the supervision of the 
whole of ber father’s pupils at a time when 
be had been confined tw tie bouse bya 
touch of bronchitis; 80 Mr. Mallett accepted 
the inevitable gracefuily, and—inore to 
avoid the sight of his daughter's grief than 
from any mere sufficient causce—agreed to 
receive Jack as his future son-in-law. As 
he looked 2cre@s the breakfast-table this 
morning and metes the sad curve oi Ethel s 
lips, the pathetic glance of her eyes, and 
her generaliy sutvdued air, he telt angry 
with Jack, toeroughiy angry, knowing that 
it must be bes etter that had clouded her 
bright face. But he did not show his 
annoyance at once. 

“Well, what are you waiting to say?” 

“I don't quite know; Jack has written a 
nice long letter, and yet I aw disappointed. 
I’m never satisfiei; aml, dad? He tells 
me here that he’s very lonely, and a line or 
two lower down be savs that Miss Malling, 
of whou. be gave sucha ygiowing descrip- 
tion in bis first note, bas left for London. I 
know I'm a sarrow-minded jealous idiot; 
but I can't help faneving th:t it’s more ber 
absence than mine that inakes hiin lonely. 
As if I did not know Jack tw be oneof the 
mosg honorable men in the world! Please 
call meafew bard naines, dai, and make 
me ashamed of inyseif."’ 

But Mr. Mallett did nothing of the sort. 

“I think it extre:nely bad taste on Jack's 
part to ll his letters to you with descrip- 
tions of anuther woman's beauty.”" 

“Now there you are wroug! It's just 


| that that satisfies me as to Jack's good faith. 


to leave hbicon. I believe they were in dread- | 


ful Mraus sometimes. The Major gainbled 
aw ay $ quarterly allowance as soon as he 
reeeiy t, and I’in afraid they were often 

‘ for a neal.’ 
~< « D 1a wonderfu thange 

xy . re? 

“as eed, Sir—so great that she can 
ver this dav bear to recall that dread- 
: and reluses to talk about it to any 


She says it was quite bad enough 
While & lated, and she does not wish it 
t) be huuportalized by constant repeti- 


ie 


eu 


Tueu,baving said alishe wished to say for 


, for me! Even you admit he’s clever.” 





Yes, you may shrug your shoulders as high 
as you like; but, ifthere was one scrap o!f 
Cnofairness to me in his adiniration for Miss 
Malling, be would not vrite so openly 
about it. It wasonly my nousense about 
being jeak m, you know. 


“You are a ver table tiie bee, sucking 
ihe noney and ieaving the poison. ("ll not 
savy one word net your hero, my dear 


But I don’t like to bear of any slight being 
putupon you. You know I don’t think 
hin worthy of my litt:e girl.”’ 

“You conceited old dad,” Ethel said with 
a simile, “to think rour girl better thao avy 
one else’s! Why, Jack is much too goud 
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“Granted. But who is he? He has a 
Straight nose and a good pair of shoulders ; 
but what was bis grandfather? Have you 
ever asked bim ?" 

“Papa! What an extraordinary question 
that would be for metoask bim! 1 dare. 
say his grandiather was as good a nan as 
mine.” 

“My dear, vour urandfather was one of 
the oldest commoners in England. The 
Mallings of Mallingford bold themselves 
among the best people in Exbridge- 
shire.” 

Ethel looked at her tather as if she feared 
hie reason had given way. 

“I daresay you are very astonished ; you 
would be natarally. ou have always 
known me a8 a hard-working drawing- 
master, and of course conciuded I had 
never been anything else. My dear, that 
Malli od Park of which Jack writes so 
enth ically is nine by all just laws of 
succession. But iny elder brother, the late 
owner, cut me off with a shilling, as peopie 
say, because | annoye! him abouta trifling 
matter, and left the whole property to my 
piece, your cousin Pauline Lufton.” 

“And J ain eizhteen, and this is the first 
word I have ever heard of it!’ 

“Yes, and :nost likely the last, foritis a 
subject I don’t care to talk about. To dwell 
continually on what inight bave been 
would only make us discontented with 
what 1s. don’t think I should have 
spoken of it now it I had not felt extreme- 
ly annoyed with Jack for his ungentle- 
manilike neglect during the past week. 
You are as well-born as—perhaps better 
than—this cousin of yours of whom he 
ravea, and I will not allow him to slight 
you in any way.” 

“Daddy, will you let me manage this 
matier myself? You have so s irprised me 
by what you have just sud that I am almost 
bewildered, and can hardly think of any- 
thing else. But lI amsure that I atn too 
nelf-conceited to let Jack really slight me. 
If { thought he wanted ine to give him his 
freeduin, 1 would dv it at once. I think it 
would al:inust break my heart, but I would 
do it. I would not bestow myself where I 
was lightly thought of.” 

**Heaven biess iny child ! I can trust you 
to support the fainily reputation for self-re- 
5 me oh and, Ethel, if you are writing to 

ack to-day, don’t touch on that subject. I 
have reasons for not wishing biin to know 
anything about the inatter until I tell him 
myselt.” 

“Very well, _ 

Bat Ethel looked disappointed. She 
handed her father bis hat and gloves, and 
kissed her hand to him from the win- 
dow as he turned the corner of the street, 
and then went back to her letter. She read 
it through more than once,her face wearing 
a thoughtful expression. Then she sat 
down with loosely-clasped hands, thinking 
over the letter even when slie bad returned 
it t» ber pocket. 

**] aim sure of it—he loves this Miss Mall- 
ing! Papa did not call her by that name. 
I ——— now what he called her ; but it was 
not Malling. I theught my dislike to part- 
ing with Jack was all nonsensical fancy at 
the time ; but I kaow now it was a real 
forewarning of this sorrow. He will never 
come back just the saine as he went, even 
if he gets over this fancy tur her. Jack— 
dear old Jack—why—why did you speak 
of your love for ine until you were quite— 
quite certain you could never care for any 
one else? Oh, Jack, I can’t let you go, 
dear '” 

The tears were coming ; she pressed her 
face nore closely against the dingy cushions 
of the couch, and ciicked back the sobs, 
There wasa different look on her face when 
she raised it again. 

“If it is as I think—if he is really fallin 
in love with this beautiful woman—I shal 
release hiin very quickly from his engage- 
mentto we I should not like hin to 
blame himself in any way for his conduct 
towards me; 1 would rather be should 
think me beartiess and fickle than that he 
should secretly pity ine in bis heart. I do 
not want his pity.” 

She sat rigidly upright for a morent, 
with ber lips firmly set and a bright hard 
look in her pretty gray eyes; then sudien- 
ly the determination faded from her face, 
and with a beart-»roken little cry she threw 
herself once more upon the cushions, 

“Ob, Jack, how could you, when I love 
you so very dearly ?”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

ABETTE'S arins and back ached al- 
most beyond endurance, yet the brush 
continued to play over Pauline Maill- 

og’s hair a3 it buug in luxuriant profusion 
down her back. 

Pauline was deep in thought, for the 
Duke of Bennoir nad just sent her the ex- 
quisite bunch of roses she held in ber band 
with the little note lying open on the table, | 
and she was making up ber mind as to 
whether she should accept or reject the 
Offer she knew he would inake when he 
called by-and-by. 

Sue had intended that he should bring 
uiatters & « climax at onee when she 





was asuccess. I can still afford to give the 
debutantes a start when I choose to make 
myself pleasant.” 
“*Mademoiselic is irresistible when she 
”" murmured the French woman ; 
and for a while the brushing went on unin- 
terruptedly. 
Miss Malling again relapsed into deep 
t. 


“tt I could only be sure of the past re. 
miining the past,if 1 were only certain 
that ugly facts would not turn up unex- 
pectedily t» face me, 1 would marry this 
poor creature with a tithe—I would, if only 
to save meé from myself. Surely, after six 
years of safety and prosperity, I aim never 
going to be such an utter id as to risk 
loss of everything because this poor painter 
is*good-looking and charmingly candid ! 
Have I never met aman before who oom- 
bined honorable feelings and good looks, 
that I godowr at once, surrender before 
the first shot is fired to this young man 
with blue eyes and a bright simile? I =“. 
pose this is what good y-goody people would 
call ‘swiit retribution.” They would de- 
clare triumphantly that iny sin had brought 
its own punishment. I hate myself for iny 
weakness ! Only ten days ago l began this 
flirtation for inyown amusement and to 
annoy that big-eyed pale-taced child,to give 
ber a few unhappy hours as a set-off against 
the perpetual anxiety her mere existence 
causes ine, and, before I am certain that 
either of these purposes is accomplished, I 
wake up to the humiliating knowledge that 
1 am caught in my own trap, that for the 
first time in my life I have fallen in love! 
Ye gods—fallen in love !”’ 

She burst into a shout of scornful laugh- 
ter, so startling Babette that the ivory- 
backed brush flew out of ber hand, and she 
stood with round eyes and open mouth re- 
garding her mistress's face in the looking- 
giass. 

“W hat is the inatter wita you? Why are 
you staring at me like that ?” 

By an effort Babette recovered her usual 
subdued respectful expression. 

“I feared nademoiselie was not well,” 
she nurmured apologetically. 

“Nonsense! Goon with your brushing, 
and do nottake notice of what does not 
concern you.” 

“She is a very cat !"’ Babette said conti- 
dentially to the brush, as sie picked it up. 
“I should like to know what wickedness 
she is planning now.” 

**Perhaps it is not to be wondered at,after 
all,” Pauline mused. “He is so ditferent 
from the men one usuaily meets—so hon- 
estly simple, 30 upright and true, 80 sensi- 
tively bonorable. With most men I know 
the word shonor’ means paying their gaim- 
bling-debts on settling-day, and the mean- 
ing of the words ‘truth’ and ‘faith’ is lost in 
the mists of a If I had led on any 
of my aristocratic admirers as I did him 
last week, they would have torsworn wife 
or sweetheart a dozen tiines over in ny fa- 
vor before now. But his honor is of a 
tougher quality. I believe he would marry 
that chit in spite of ine if the release did 
not come from her. ‘tshall! If 1 cannot 
have bim, she never shali! On that one 
point my mind is fully nade up!”’ 

“Mademoiselle will forgive ime,’’ inter- 
rupted Babette deprecatingly ; “but Mon- 
sieur le Duc was to be here by one. It is 
already that bour but « quarte:.”’ 

“Of course ; I had forgetten. Twist up 
my hair negligentiy. No stiflt.ess, Babette ! 
I nate ny hair to look dressed so early. 1 
will wear that Nile-green robe; it inakes 
me look pale and substued if anything can. 
Quick ; there is his knock! Now to give 
him his conge gracefuily. Hlow surprised 
be will be at inv refuxal !" 

Babette shook ier tist at the graceful 
forin as the door ciised. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Yea, I think that last dreas of Rosalie’s “Bot, my dear girl, bave you no beart at 


a'l? Tomy knowledge hw isthe seventh 
most satisfactory offer you have refused. I 
daresay you have had quite a8 many of 
whom I have heard nvuthing. I begin to 
think you are heartless." 

“Perhaps are right."’ she said indif- 
ferentiy. “Bat you must allow there are 
two sides to the question. On the one hand, 
you ask why I do net marry. I answer 
your question by asking, on the other, 
‘Why should I marry?’ I do not love these 
men who propose to me. [ am my own 
nistress ; I bave everything I wish for—or 
nearly so—and [am happy as I au. Now 
can you answer my question—*W hy should 
I marry?" 

“Well, I could give you some reasona; 
but I'm afraid tuey would sound very 
worldly-minded t you. Do you know, 
people are Leginning to make remarks 
about your repeated refusaie? They say 


“What do they say, my lord?” she aske:l 
turning quiekly on ber chair and looking 
him straight in the face. 
they dare say of ine?” 

She put the question abruptly, and in a 
manner that asserted her right to an in- 
stant answer ; and her eyes flashed as she 
waited for him to speak. 

Lord Summers looked at her in astonish- 
ment too great for words. Pauline, per- 
ceiving her mistake, quickly recovered 
herself. 

“Won't you tell me what these scandal- 
mongers say of me?” she asked in her 
usual low tone, as she resummed her indol- 
ent attitude. 

“What a revelation !" passed through his 
lordship’s :nind as he answered. ‘You ab- 
solutely startled me. I neversaw you #0 
iinpetuous on any subject before. My dear, 
they say no evil of you. How could 
thev ?”’ 

“True ; how could they ?"—with a sup- 
preosed sigh of relief. 

“Whatthey insinuate is that you are 
waiting until — ean choose your husband 
irrespective of any oue’s permission ; and 
I wanted to assure you that I should not 


“What evil do | 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
Hawks.—A gentleman in the weet adopts 
| the following meth! o: killing baw ka: fi 
inakes a miature of strvechnineand lard and 
anoints his chickens’ beats with it. Several 
dead hawks testify to the efficacy of the 
treatment, 

MAKING Books. — Rookmaking, five 
huncred years age, was a eatiy bosiness. 
The bill for demyning and writing a manu- 
scriptin 1402 has just eome t light. The 
parchinent, the writine, the miniatures, the 
silver nails gold-plated and enamelled, ink 
figures, seventy smaller gold-plated silver 
nails, a gold-plated silver clasp, aky biue 
satin, and binding together cost, acourding 
to present value, S186, the miniatures alone 
Costing $80. The mwissei is now no longer 
extant. 

MORGANATIC MARRIAGE.—A marriage 
in which the wife does not take the bus- 
band’s rank, because legally or acoording 
| to court laws the marriage is not recognized. 
This sort of marriage is effected when a 
nan of high rank marries a woman of inte- 
rior position. The children in this case do 
net inherit the title or estate of the inther. 
Morganatic marrieges are calied *left- 
handed” because a wan pledges bis troth 
with bis left hand instead of bis right band. 
The “hand-fasteu” marriages of Scotland 
were morganatic, and the “hand-fasted"’ 
could be put away for a fresh union. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FaN.—One evening 
when the beautiful Kau Si, daughter of a 
powertul Chinese mandarin, was assisting 
atthe grand feast of ianterna, she was so 
overcome by the heat that she was « bliged 
to take off her inask. But to expose her 
face to the eyesofthe profane and vulgar 
was a serious offence against the law, so, 
holding the task as closely as possible to 
her features, she rapi lly fluttered it to give 
herself air, and the rapiinty of the move 





| nent still concealed her. The other ladies 


stare. witnessing this tardy but ebarim- 
ng innovation, imitated it, and at ones ten 
thousand hands were fluttering ten thous- 





withhold my consent if it were so. If you 


quite in your own rank of life, do not tear 
that [ shall interfere with your choice.”’ 

‘You must be very anxious indeed to | 
get ine married, since you make even that | 
concession.”” 

There wasa touch of bitterness in ber | 
voice, and she kept her eyes fixed on the 
stage. 

“My dear child, why will you misunder- 
stand iny motives 7?" 

He glanced at Mra. Sefton'’s absorbed 
profile, and went on in a still lower voice, 
“There 18 the extate, you know, to think of. 
The succession lies between you and your 
cousin Ethel,the sweet-taced child I pointed 
out to you the other day. If you die unmar- 
ried, the estate will revert to ber children 
at your death. Of course there is nothing 
against that. But I aim sensitive about the 
trust imposed on me by my old triend Sir 
Paul. As I read it, bis will lays the whole 
responsibility of tins questioh of succession 
on my shoulders, In other words, he 
leaves ine the power to pick and choose a 
titting head for tue House of Mailing. Now 
in the event of your not marrying, the 
next heir will be the offspring of this 
Etbel and ber artist-Lusband Mr. Dorn- 
ton.”’ ; 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— ss 2. SS 
A FoRTUNE FROM A SALAD Bow L.—It 
is recorded tuat a France nobleman named 
D'Albignac, baving fled from France dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror that prevailed at 
tie end of the last century, ana finding him- 
self in London with but slender means, 





“For two hours have I stood he.e, brush, 
brush, brush, and sie tas never said, ‘Rest 
a moment; you must be tired.” She does | 
not think Jain awownan.t all; she looks | 
upon me as a machine invented for her 
pleasure. Take care, imy proud, selfish, 
beautiful inadame, that the machine does 
nut crush your pretty selt boay !”’ 

= * 7 


. * 


Pauline bad net much seul, and she did 
not realiv care much for music as inusic ; 
but she liked the pleasant soothing effect it 
had upon ber. So she went to the Opera 
two or three times a week, and in the inter- 
vals whispered scandal, ate ices, drank cof- 
fee, or dozed teagan 4 bebind the curtains 
of her box. his evening Mrs, Seiton and 
she were scarcely settied in their seats be- 
fore Lord Suminers begged admission. 

The good-natured old gentleman looked 
rather worried as he took the chair behina 
Pauline and exchanged civilities with both 
ladies. Discreet Mrs. Sefton was always in- 
tensely interested in the music during the 
visits of Pauline’s friends to her box, 60 | 
her presence could bardly be called a hind- 
rance to confidential intercourse between | 
Pauline and her guardian. 

“] bave bad a visit from Benncir this 
afternoon, Pauline,” his lordship began. 
“The poor boy 1s terribly upset by your re- 
fusal.”’ 








danced with him on the previous night,and 
she was wow s:niling to herself in lazy en- 
Joy ment as she saw how exactly ber wishes 
were Crming to pass. Babette, her Frenne 


maid, causit the reflection of the sunie in 
the glass ant wondered what tise 
was ‘a e f rratifi | Wa 
War 61 VI ies Mia y's ta as S 
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“Di I “ok rea'iy well last night, Bab- 
Stic ? 


“Mademmiaelic knows she alwavs looks 
weil; but last nigit she was bien, bien char- | 
mante!’ exclaimed Babette theatrically, 
SeiZiug the opportunity to rest her tired 
aruis for a moment by clasping ber hands | 
to give point t ber admiration. 


| dismissed biu.”’ 


“He willget over it.” 
“No doubt hé will by-and-by. But in 
the meantime he has sent ine as lis aubas- 
sador. He begs through tmethat you w ii 
try t© reconsiver yorlr fecis!ot ( this 
norning. He fancies 


‘ ¢ ~ 


ras es as ruine 
sig ave had 

ui waited longer. In 

Pauline siniied a» ¥ satis 
she answere i — 

“On the contrary, I forced the tnatter on. 
I knew the poor boy meant to propose wo 
me—be wearied me beyond description by 
dogging my steps so persistentiy—so I al- 
lowed him tbe opportuuity be sought, aod 


contrived t» pick up not only a living but 
a counpetency, by taking to salad-inaking as 
as prolession. 

This is bow it came > pass. He was din- 
ing at one of the fashionable teverns in 
London when he was aidressed by a party 
of gentleinen who cccupied the table next 
to bim witha reqnest to mix a salad for 
thein, coupled with a polite compliment 
upon the proficiency of the French nation 
on theart. D Aibignac, with some hesita- 
tion, consented, and, being provided with 
the necessary ingredients was very success- 
ful. 

In the course of the proceedings he en- 
tered ints conversation with these gentie- 
nen, and in answer to their questions he 
frankly avowed bis position; consequently 
they felt justified in asking his acceptance 
of a five pound note, with which be gladly 
replen.shed Lis almost empty purse. 

The gentlemen, moreover, asked for his 
aldress; and a few days afterwards he re- 
ceived s request ty go aud mix a salad at 
the house of 4 nubieman who was just then 
giving a tashionable dinner-party. 

D'Alvignac si lis Opportunity, and was 
not slow ln avatiiog biuself of it. < 

Providing tiuwme:fl with soune choiee con- 
diments, ie weut tothe house named, and 
being again € ninentiv success ful, he was 
remunerated aceordingiv. In ashort time 
his reputation began te spread, and all the 
people of fastion found it neccessary Ww 
nave a salad mixed by the French noble- | 
mable salad-inaker,’’ as be 








man—the **lasi 


was called. 
Hle sx f oself in a position to set 
na rr vy " we ~ 
: 4 . 1A a 
“ABP ‘ ,, “rt Ls ras 
whi he rec es ia, 
Later on he supptied similar cases ready 


fitted with ingredients, and sold them in 
bundreds, Inthe end be a:masmed a con- 
siderable fortune, with which—the guillo- 
tine having been superseded—he went back 
ayain to his native country and ended his 


| days peacefully. | 


have really lost your heart to some one not | 


and masks, Thus the ian was evolved and 
took the place of the mask. 

A SPIDER'S APPrETITE.—A gentleman 
scientifically inclined captured a spider, 
and by a caretul esti:inate made by tneans 
of actually weighing itand then oonfining 
it in «a cage be found that it ate four times 
ite weight for breakfam, nearly nine times 
its weight for dinner, thirteen tines ite 
weight lor supper, finishing up with an 
ounce, and at 8P.M., when he was re 
leaned, ran uffin search of food. At this 
rate a nan weighing 160 pounds would re- 
— the whole of a fat steer tor breakfast, 
the dome repeated with the addition of a 
half-dozen well-fattened sheep for dinner, 
and two bullocks, eight sheep and four 
bogs for supper, and then, asalunch be. 
tore going to his club banquet,be would in- 
dulge in about four barrels of frest: fish. 

NorTep PEARKLA—The most remarkable 
pearisof modern tines are one which was 
In the possession of Philip Il. im 1574, as 
large as a plgeon's egg; one mentioned by 
Tavernier in the hands of the Emperor of 
Perma in 1633, and which was purchased of 
an Arab for the extraordinary sum of $550, 
000; and that of the E:mperor Rudolph, La 
Peregrina of the shape of a pear, weighing 
thirty carats. In Europe, in common with 
all jewels, they are sold by the carat. In 
Asia the weight differs in different States. 
At Boinbay and Madras pearis are valued 
by two kinds of weights’ real and nominal; 
by the foriner they are weighed, by the lat- 
ter sold. In the former country, pearis of 
a ‘white wstor” are inost suit alter. Ths 
Indians and Arabs prefer thiome of a “yellow 
water,”’ . 

SLOWNESS.—Don't be diseouraged be- 
cause the boys seem dull. Slow growth is 
often sure growth. Some minds are like 
Norwegian pines, They are slow in growth 
but they are striking their roots deep. 
Sone of the greatest men have been dull 
boys. Dryden and Swift were dull bova. 
So was Goldainith. So was Gibbon. So 
was Sir WalterSextt. Napoleon at achool 
had so much difficulty in learning his Latin 
that the master said it would need a gisnlet 
t get a word into lim bead. Dowglas Jer- 
rold was #0 backward in his boyhood that 
atnine he was scarcely able to read. Isaac 
Barrow, one ot the greatest «f divines, was 
so iinpenetrably stupid, ia his early years, 
that bis father nore than onee said that if 
God took away any of his children be 
hoped it would be Isaac, as he feared he 
would never ve fit for anything in this 
world. Yet that boy was the genius of the 
family. 

INsECTS.—A naturalist describing the 
Curivus arrangement for breathing fur- 
Hished insects, says: “If we take any 
moderately large insect, say a wasp ora 
hornet, we can see, even with the naked 
eye, that a series of small, apet like marks 
runs along either side of the body. These 
apparent spots, which are xenerally eigh- 
teen or twenty in number, are, in fact, the 


apertures throuch whieh air ts admitted in- 
to the system, and are generally tormed in 
such @ inattner that oy *Xiraneous matter 
can by any possitiiity t eiira.ce. Some 
times they are ! shel withepair of 
borny Os, w : ere nd o! 
a ‘ “ ‘ oe _ 
. ‘ ante 
a i air 74 Bot 

whatever iracter iiiwmay i ’ ° 
so wonderf y perfect inits a< 
has been found impossible t 
body of a dead insect with eve. s,s tlea 
medinin as spirits «+ gi sub- 
ject was first i thes sect a { and 
then placed beneati. the receiver of an alr 
puwp. : 
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TOO LATE. 





BY JON 8 COLLETT. 


(hoe Apri! morn I traveied far to view 
A eens @ehoe charm my labor #lil repey : 
Vet a I neared the epet no sun broke through 
The thickening cloods that marred the vernal day 


Leng. bong beepatient did | wait and gaze, 
Uetil the ort of daylight should appear 

Bot the sweet lan decape lat in changeless haze, 
Muciess 204 dark, capressionicss aud drear. 


I left the craggy height and flowers fell, 
And when my hand was on the garden-gate, 
sarren dell 


¢ forth too late. 


The long-tetied sun lit op u 


I heeded nt: the suara 

Thes when ovr gifts like spring flowers freally bloom, 

Lenged -for eacress re fasts to appear, 

Like cleud« siong th’ berizen darkls loom 
Troebic. enrest, auuiets, and fear , 

When youth senjovment-power in ruin les, 
When manh«et «hale maturi + is past, 

Vhen «rr bles gather reund the waning «ves, 


Preeperite’s bright sun breaks through at last. 


PF riemts whom the Ad man loved in ruddy health, 


The wife eho bravely shared! veare of tell, 


These whom he lowed tu gladden with hie wealth, 


L.te eo44 ond stlient tu the churehsvard ell, 
Treasures we cig’ S for incur vouthful power, 

Treacare« that ma f«hbeartottcraved lu vain, 
When tottering (eetoteqea te sunset hour, 

in growing +p reed upon the brain 
When lit ssting te ite mournful close, 

Aad thea’ seure fe al fe within the door, 
A gtering th { giittering guineas flows 

To trem 1 bande that cannot hol 1 the shore, 


High fam- as «rowe the etatesman'sfurrowed brow 


Bright ’ be A a cttain wait 
All thet ms we steed walted fer but now 
Aisa the euow of life came forth to late 


THE 
Mystery of Glenorris 


BY MAKYV CECIL HAY, 





AUTHORES® OF “NORA'S LOVE-TEST,” “OLD 


MYUPLETON'S MONEY,” “FORK HEK 


PEAR SAKE,” “DOROTHY'S 


VeENrorne,”” ETC, 

CHAPTER XVIIL—[ContTinven. } 

T any rate,” put in Mes. Fears Kienon, 

win, still sat where she had elected to 

A preside at tea, one white hand favor- 

ably extiteted as she toyed with the tassel 

of the delicate satin cosy, ‘you cannot have 
tie macne emeort, dear.”’ 

“Why nat?’ asked Joy composedly, as 
she put another spray of yeraniuin tute the 
xieaming siken kuot at ber throat. “Mr, 
Lester is sure to one for this first week's 
shoxnting, as Lawrence bas, and bis invita- 
them awaits bin at the Galen Farin; Lady 
Vickery teid ine m."" 

“She wm atrek!’ declared Lavrence, 
but not quite s cordially as he might have 
done, tor in his inmost heart be feared that, 
before Lady Vickers would act in this eon- 
fiding vet independent manner, she tmust 
feel very contident of ber son's unrivalled 
success with Joy (rlenorris. 

“Lady Vickery is exceedingly worldly- 
wise,” oimerved Kate Fears-Kienon, hbav- 
ing easily pursued the young tnanu's 
thought. 

“Iseshe? How does she especially deim- 
onstrate ber wisdom?’ he asked, with a 
rather bevien betrayal of his eagerness. 
Dh tell use.” 

“You surely crunot expect it!’ replied 
Kate, with her sow gentile shrug. “Do 
you supp ee aman ever bears truthfully 
‘a Wworan s thoughts about women?’ ”’ 

“Which are, if pomsibie,”’ remarked Joy, 
with quiet Donchslance, “more wearying 
than a inan's (hoeugiits about women.” 

“It would be wore wearying to you 
atill, | guess,” said Lawrence, witha laugh, 
“to bear a sean’s (hboughts about inen.”’ 

“Yeu, said Joy, with a tranquil nod. 

“My dear Joy, how dejected you make 
poor Mr. Neison look!” cried Kate, with 
the susie that Lawrence always thought so 
artificial. “You should bave broken tw 
him more gently your resolution to be one 
of those charming tingle women who are 
a useful in the world that I positively do 
not koow what we iwarried ones should 
do without them. Only please, dear’ —in 
eofteued aceents— "du pet grow strong- 
mindes, and demineer over us poor 
weaker members of the sex."’ 

“No,” said Joy, with unrefiled calin. 

“Yet four your own sake, dear,”’ contin- 
ued Kate, with a sigh of commiseration, 
“I wieb vou were more like the rest of us 

that you could joy in saying ‘lch hate 
gelett und gelieht.’ 


“Lean,” sat Joy, sereieiyabsurd. “Ich 


Aahe qelett one, und gelieht another.” 
“Hopeless! suniled Mrs. Fears Kienon, 
with wer tnucuigent gesture of despair. 


“Now would you not azgrce with me, Mr. 
Neleon, that wiy cus takes an actual 
pride being incapable of loving?” 
. st bit ‘fs *, said Lawrence, 
,uyg “ - o é . rather 
7 7“ are . 4 
+ ” « s 4 18 
SY ; . ¥ iv 
~ 7 ‘ ~e as 
x 7 . * are j ba] y 
“as mA iunpertinent. ile really 
S450 lin ‘he Gee pest earnestness. 
“Wie maid it?” inquired Mrs. Fears- 
K jew Spparentiy only interested in 


M@roking the ealin with ber Laudsowe idle 
Lugers. 
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“Wat is that 
worth—save in the eyes of those whie—eyes 


| Bot the girl coolly intercepted young 

Nelson's wemible repiy, ber eves so deter- 
minately avoiding bis gaze that they tul- 
lowed Kate's hand. é 

| #We all make odd and ridiculous nis 

| takes sometimes, shesmaid. ‘For instance, 

(when I painted those butterflies on the 

| blue aatin, Kate, I tondiy dreamed they 
would appear ty be fying across an azure 

laky: but they don t—as vou see!" 

| OM iaw Glenorris,”” whispered Lawrence 


' 


lan bour later, when bis sister Theresa was | 


bidding Mra. Fears Kienon and Anne fare- 
well, “did Iwex vou? I somehow wince 
at uttering Lester's name just now betore 
anyone of wh ae loyalty I don’t feel quite 
ammuiced; bot it was snobbish of ine to say 
to you ‘a certain person.’ Do you forgive 
me?’ 

Her wart smile reassured him instantly, 


and her words jeft him no shadow of 
doubt as she and Aone strolled trom the 
tennis-ground with bin and Theresa, 


| When the brother and simer bad left them, 
| Joy stood still, first jooking up into the 
| evening sky, and then away the distant 
upland. 
“Itisnat an evening to waste indoors, 
Anne—even tor dinner,”” she said, with a 
sigh too low for Miss Kienon U» notice; 
“and our summer evenings are numbered 
Shall we walk on Vewards Se 
* asked practical Anne, 





now, 

‘Towards where?’ 
ine thee sescdSens poarise, 

“Anywhere. Say towards that wildly 
red horizon in the west, and we shall see 
perhaps why the trees look lo have glowing 
crimmon leaves, Will you come on that 
little errand?” 


“Yes, said Anne, wondering at the girl's 
curious lene. 
But in a few tnoments a servant from 


Merisweml overtvok them, summoning 
Miss Kien nto ber unAthber's presence. 

“J must go.” ssid Anne, with a touch of 
the old bitterness of tone, as she looked 
gloomily back towards Meriswood, * but 
not because I aus wanuted."’ 

Joy's first iuspuls- was to turn with her 
cousin; then, ree-llecting what awaited 
her, she paused, bent sudden'y to leave a 
gentle kimmon Aune's closed lips and teil 
ber pot t» let dinner be delayed, and went 

| away alone, struggling against a longing 
to follow the ruad along which she had 
often seen Gervys Lester ride, and for the 
fires tite in ber life w reach the Glen 
Farin. 

With no theugit bevond her combat 
with this desire, she walked on, always 
with ber tace to the west and her back 
turned Ur the siivery line of eastern sky. 
Under the great Spanish chestnuts and the 
fannous Merisacnal oaks, into the silence of 
the coppice that skirted the park, ainony the 
tall firs with the dark shrubs elinging to 
their feet, over the soft dry tmoss, among 


“Beauty 7?" she laughed. 


that we love? I think once’ — slowly 
brushing the ruffled locks on either temple 
—“Sir Hussay Vickery did condescend to 
whisper to ine very pointedly that be could 
pot experience pure enjoyment unless he 
sat next a nose fas was straight io profile; 
but nature abbors a straight line, doesn't 
she? No, Rachel,” she cried, breaking oft 
in this nonsense to Anne, “I'm uot going to 
what you call perform a Wwilette uy night. 
Give inéatea-gown. It w only for teal 
ain going down.” 

“Bat, madam, it is night.” 

“No matter,” smiled Joy; and Anne 
siniled tao. 

In the long teagown of white terry vel- 
vet, with its snowy feather trimming, the 
girl looked lovely enough to make the 
thought of “ pertor.sing a Wwilette’’ seem 
indeed ridiculous. ; 

“I think, madam,” observed the maid, 
before her mistress left her, * you said this 
afternoon you would wear the pink gauze 
at Lady Vickery’s ball on the sixth.” 

“I was—unaware ibis sfiernvon. No, I 
will have a pew dress, Rachel, a—beautiful 


| one.”’ 


| 


“And there won't be your like in the 
rooin,’’ siniled Anne. 

“What a happy thing for the rooin!”’ said 
Joy, laughing, and tinking ber ariw in ber 
cousin's to run with ber duwn-stairs; for 
she delighted in Janding Anne, laughing, 
out of breath and wholly iu ber power, in 
the hall below. 

“There are other voices, Anne,’’ she 
whispered, drawing back outside tbe half- 
open door, 

“Only,” smiled Anne, wondering at 
sommetbing strangely nervousand quite new 
to her in ber cousin's manner to-night, 
“Mr. Pardy.’’ 

“I see,” said Joy, and nodded and passed 
ln, in her snow-white snees and dress, the 


| not 80 


— 


feather-trimimed sleeves showing wrists | 
| alinost as white. 


Mr. Lester bad returned! 
Tu her fancy, a hundred thousand voices 
seoined to be telling ber this; but she did 


‘not speak, only smiled and shook bands, 


the seantily fallen leaves, out upon the up- | 


land path, the shadow of the woods on one 
side and a wide tare slope upon the other, 
still on she walked quite slowly, even 


when the red light bad faded in the west | 


and in the east the grav dusk slowly 
spread, wrapping sea and sky alike. 
Suddenly, in the unfamiliar way, she 
\ stopped, ber whole frame thrilling to an 
acute and nervous consciousness that 
something she had longed for, yet bad 
feared, was near. She stood quite still on 
the dim valley-slog, drawing a lony sigh- 
ing breath, and beiding one hand upon her 
leaping beart, wiile, in toe mournful dusk, 
Giervys Lester camse slowly towards her, 
gravely and steadfastiv regarding ber. 





| 
CHAPTER XIX. 


THY, Joy?” 
\\ At Aune Kienon’s exclamation the 


girl rome from the deptims of the yreat 
easy chair before one unshuttered window 
in her dressing-ro rn. 

“It iss trad tospend the evening walk- 
ing about,” c.urseured Kachel trom the 
dressing-tabie. “‘Fkaligue imakes any one 
* melancholy.” 

“Melaneboiy ?~ Miss Kienon, 
au Kivu scvulinising the young tace—no 


echoed 


| There 


easy ask, turned a» it was frou the light— | 


but Juy laughed iusta ily, shutting out the 
round red inom giaring boldly over the 
| avenue, and cvs ug torward into the bright 
candie-ligut te meet Auue'’s eyes, “You 
bave bad neo pretence even 
prepare vou fur a 


Vlslny.”” fretted 


ol dinner to , 
Miss | 


Kieuon, Kianeing af the uttouched tray. j 


“It vou had taken eveu a iittle suup and 
sherry—" 

*Ualisited pesiiilities of enjoyment 
rime Lelore ine at tie suggestion of soup and 
sherry,” interpemed Juv yravely, as she 
unlfasened her dressing-robe. “ee But for 
wiatde J need tuat preparation, Anne?” 

“Au influx of sisttors fom the Koll, 


Dr. Calimady aud Mr. Meredith were dining | 


there, and the goris Lave brought them 
over, saying tues have news for us which 
they Wiii steel teri tasstil 
But, if you bave been fatiguing yourself by 
melancholy, slilary walks “ : 

“That,” ote rved Joy, is as good a pre- 
paration a8 your soup and sherry. The 
Driisiance 40h) eRCiHeisent b low will be 





heightened by tle css rv of the twiiiztt 
siienee anil ®@ litute aud UNLAaPpiness,”’ 
“UCubappines! How «idly you say it!’ 
cried Aune, drae g tack “mx usiy lo 
contemplate sins face. Are you 
“)ps 
ms 6 i tL 
“ » 3 | at 
a =~? bad 4 4 4 4 + 
anda a Sand . " Dar a? 
“And love,” put Lone quietly. 
“And lowe? ise j'urtied, wile Atne 


fancied that she Siuddered 
“W bat else? 


* Beauty.” 


a5 sic Sp ac. 


you come down, | 


| Glenorris caiusly 


until Mrs. Kienon asked, in a quiet repri- 
manding sortof way— 

“Did you hear, Joy?” 

“I am very glad he bas come,"’ she said 
then. 

“The delay was caused by illness, it 
seerns,”’ 

Anne Kienon saw ber cousin start, yet 
she herself could not bave spoken hali so 
easily. 

“Who has learnt this so soon?” 

**Does not everybody son learn everv- 
thing bere?” inquired Mr, Pardy, his gaze 
rather confusing tothe girl. “We may ex- 
pect the whole truth soon to be public 
property, Miss Gieneogris.”” 

“Mr. Lester inay Feat chioose it to be so, 
mts: clear answered quietly, without 
ooking at hit; but then she was just tak- 
ing a cup ot tea trom KReland, and had not 
settled back into the luxurious sociable. 


way, I'ina very old woman.’ 


ee ——— 


“Surely be is wot going to treat us toa | 


repetition of Mortimeors mysterious disap- 


| pearance, dark as to when and bow and 


why it happened!’ 

“How inaddening that is!’ exclaimed 
Doctor Calmady. “Ifone were ever so 
disposed to devote oneself to tracing hii, 
one bas notthe Laiatest clue to start upos.”’ 

“Tsuppose no trial can be held if that 
nan does notlappear,” observed Mrs. Fears- 
Kienon. “Things seem rather bopeless, 


| Only 4 fairtrial can vindseate Mr. Lester, 


only Mortimeor’s esapture can win a trial, 
and there is no chance of Mortimor’s eap- 
ture at ail.”’ 

“Could no one but Mortimor prosecute?”’ 
asked Theresa Nelson, 

“Ob, the Crown would prosecute, as that 


uncle of the poor girls refuses to stir in the | 
| die.’”’ 


tnatter, because of the terrible family afflic- 
lion and the iuspomsibilitw of bis younger 
niece telling what only she can know! 
But of what use would the prosecution be? 
would be only the circumstantial 
evidence which Miss (sleporris las re- 
buited.”’ 

“And of course, dear,’ said Mrs. Fears- 
Kienon sweetly, “as you parted trom Mr. 
Lester here at 4 quarter-past eleven, that 
nan could not have seen him leave the 
Moat at bal!-past ten, could le?’ 

“No,” said Joy, “I don't think he could.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Meredith, pondering, 
“it will be fatal for Mr. Lester if Mortimor 
turns up, and equaily tatal if be does not, 
as Lester paid the tuan * passage out of Eug- 
land.”’ 

“Bet” 

The hasty single word drew many eves 
to Joy; but in the next instant she was 
carefully putting down upou Roland's tray 
her dainty sittle cup of egg-siell china. 
Mrs. Fears Kienon's bandsoime shoulders 
were lifted slowly. 

“You unbappily know Mr. Lester so 
little, dear. Why, you searcely ever used 
to speak to hisu—or be to you! Every one 
noticed it.’ 

“We were like those entertaining people 
Anne was reacing of the other day," said 
Joy tranqguilly, while ber eyes idly tol 
lowed Roland's white silk ankles,  “ «sal- 
ules and yestures were 
J—ratier like it. 


their sole discourse.’ 


“Is that why asded Mrs. Fears K i 

i oa j You 1% j « j Demegss 
Lr - 

“ ‘ 
A 
A as ‘4 wy 

- “a A? 4 Lester y 

4 Ls ~“ —— ; 
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pec r landa 4 is , ne rizbt.”’ 
ndeed I hope so," declared Mr. Pardy 


‘ 


Ought to Cxcuse the follies of bis youth.” 
“If his youth had ! aaid Joy 


Wariniy. **Lester has good qualities which 


-s—yen,’ 


} rfectl 
_ follies, 





—_—————— 





easy to him as it seemed, though 
successtul in showing be excused 


“I bope,’”’ cried Doctor Calmady, half 
raising his eyes in bis earnest excitement, 
“he will speak out soon, and not try that 
iniserably mistaken plan of silent endur- 
ance. Those highiy-bred sensitive men 
often would die rather than contess they 
suffer.’’ 

“Is not that innate manliness?” asked 
Anneshyly; but Doctor Calmady only 
laughed. 

“He is so independert,”’ declared Mr. 
Meredith. “I remember bis telling me 
once bow, having seen men rui he 
wondered any man could belp opens 
prevent it while he had stren some- 
times fancy that a near frie 
hbave—gone wrong.” 

“Perhaps,” sug; Mr. Pardy reflec. 
tively, “be bimself has lately learned the 
terrible lesson that a wrong action will 
surely bring at last its retribution.” 

“Jt is not probable,” declared Doctor 
Calinady stoutly. “A man twnust be a fool 
who reaches ny age in my easion with- 
out pretty fairly understanding buman na- 
ture; and thet man is not only tender- 
hearted, but strong-bearted too.” 

“I tancy we all think with you, Doctor 
Cal:nady,” said Joy, rising from ber cush- 
ions with the uve delicate flush spreading 
to the bright littie curly locks upon her 
temples. “Shall we have a littie music?’ 

She played herself{—the rich fall dreamy 
inusic she absorbed—and Anne wentaway, 
as she often did when the expression of 
Joy's playing grew too intense, Then the 
Nelson girls sang, and Mr. Meredith joined 
Eliza in a duet, and then Doctor Calinady 
bade good night. as be bad promised to 
look in of old Bridget. 

“Bridget maintains,” be said, “that on 
the day that murder was discovered she 
‘partly died!’ I tried to-day to account for 
her weakness by reminding her that she 
was of a greatage. ‘I dunno’ "bout that,’ 
she said, in an injered tome; ‘ but, anny 
Good-bye, 
Miss Gienorris. Tho country is too dull 
for you now, for you want cheering—in- 


of his way 


deed we all do—and I'm deligh that 
Lady Vickery is going to give a ball in the 
first week of the —— Ob, but, talk- 
ing of gaiety, I forgot totell you that I met 


the Rector of Newchurch in the town to- 
day, and he wanted to know whether you 
have decided to accede to bis request and, 
with what he calls your well-known gener- 
osity, assist in lessening the debt on their 
chureb by holding a faney-fair in your 
charming grounds. I confessed I had 
beard it discussed here, but no decision 
arrived at. I believe oniy Mr. Lester was 
in disfavor of it.” 

“] fear,” said Mrs. Fears-Kienon, with 
that swift parting of tue  » which did 
duty fora smile, “that would give any one 
the impression that Mr. Lester is au ex- 
tremely prejudiced person, and does not 
appreciate my cousin’s good pature. The 
fair would be a beautiltul sight, Joy dear, 
and held in a good cause. You never 
could be so ungracious as to refuse.”’ 

“Why should 17” 

“I knew, dear, that you would not be so 
idiotic as to be influenced by Mr. Lester's 
prej udices.”’ 

Joy siniled as if there were no doubt 
about it, while she shook bands with her 


| Visitors; but, when they bad left, she went 


with Anne to her own rvom, and lingered 
there in an absent manner, as if she 
scarcely was thinking what she did. 

‘Are you anxious about anything?” 
asked Anne, wondering. 

“TI should be, if I thought it would be of 
any use, Anne,” was the wistful auswer, 
asthe girl stood facing ber cousin. “1 
should be anxious—just for once to do the 
right thing rightly—just fur once betore | 


“Ob, is that all?’ Miss Kienon quest- 
ioued, with reliet. 

“Anne’’—with a futile effort at pertect 
ease and indifference—‘‘you are ciever at 
figures and lam not. What do you think 
a fancy-fair in the Merlswood grounds 
would bring to that new church?’ 


“My dear, how can I judge? Of course 
the Rector thinks it would be a good 
thing, perhaps give them a hundred 


pounds—or two; but I bad no idea you 
bad decided on it till you said 80 to-night.” 

“Will you write to that clergyman, 
pas, Anne, and say I will give three 
sundred pounds to the church, but will 
have no lancy-fair at Meriswood 7?” 

“But, Joy "—gazing anxiously into the 
brilliant troubled eves—“‘what has made 
you look so—-so——” 

“So scared, is it?” laughed Joy. So 
would you look scared, Miss Kienon, it a 
dreadiul ghoul were treading closely on 
your heels. Oh, you would! Now good 


| bight, iny dear, good night !’’ 


; aud Norinan’s smile was j 





CHAPTER XX, 


T seemed that Joy Gienorris’s li btly- 
uttered surmise was true, an that 
Gervys Lester did not mean that the 
truth sheuld oe made public property. 
He bad told at once that illness had caused 
his continued absence; but no further ex- 
planation did be vouchsale at ali. People 
felt that all he said, and all be night say, 
would be truth; but what was it that he 
i not, or would n say? What was 
that he might say 7 

Day after day he went 


sown qu et 
ving, step by 
bie suspicion 
risen, he knew, as a great bar- 
rier between bim and even those who telt 
inust kindly to him. Ne man whom be 


= 


leper 
step, to 
which 


ent way ay ‘ te 

J? yt 
tread d Withee horri 
had 


knew seemed to suspect bis, yet that the 
burden of doubt was there be felt only two 
keenly. Z 


“He is fighting tue foul fiend bravely, 
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however quietly,” said Doctor Calmady to 
his wife; “but bow is he to annibilate him 
when he is fed and strengthened persist- 
ently and secretly from «source no one re- 
oognises 7": 

“And, sad to say,” added Charlotte, “en- 
vironed as he is with ugly facts.” 

“Poob! The black from-the 
insidious wh if cone could only tind 
out who * them. The truth about 
that nan Mortimor is what we must try to 
gain; yet, if the money for his leaving 
England was paid by Mr. Lester—and no 
one contradicts that save Miss Gienorris— 
it 18 perhaps best, alter all, that he should 
not be obtainable as a witness.”’ 

At the Knoll no doumM of him was ever 
entertained. Sir Hussay Vickery, in his 
authoritative off-band fashion, pooh-poohed 
any idea of Lester’s guilt, and always bad 
the hand of fellowship to give him; but 
when the subject was d in his 
presence, he could not go deeper than that 
pooh-pooh of incredulity, and was always 


obviously relieved to change the topic. | 


Mr. Meredith stanchly deciared it utterly. 
i.npossible to iim to believe Gervys Lester 
capable of even a mean—not to mention s 
criminal—act. Mrs. Kienon and Kate 
sweetly it was itmpossibie for Mr. 
Lester to have deceived them, and Anne 
grew almost bitteras of old im her vindica- 
tivn of bim, 

Yet day by day the rift grew wider, the 
shadow spreal, the chill deepened; and 
Gervys Lester, trying to defy the conscious- 
ness of this, went on bis quiet way, cructiy 
aware of the growing avoidance of hin 4 
through all the warinth and kindness of 
his own friends And what wonder was 
it that those who saw hiin in bisdark hours 
began to speak of him as imoudy or ill- 
teinpered ? 

Miss Beton and Joy had had several long 
cousultations, and soon there appeared in 
the Times an advertisement telling ber old 
servant that a jetter waited to be torwarded 
when her address should be known, and 
with the pathetic little addition, ‘Australian 
aid American papers, please copy.”’ 

Mr. Jolinson never expressed his own 
opinion t Miss Glenorris at that time; but 
he was always ready to consult with her, 
and to advise her, and to obey her. 

Day by day Joy had t bear the reitera- 
tion of what surprise Gervys Lester's si- 
lence caused, and night after night she 
lay awake ne over it. All that 
he would savy, she knew, would be the 
truth; but what was it he withheld? Of 
the pain his silence gave her no one ever 
guessed. It was far worse even than the 
pain of that long waiting for his return; 
but it was only inthe nightand in solitude 
that she allowed herself to face it. And 
all this time, in her great restlessness, she 
was even colder to him: and more uncer- 
tain in her treatment of him than she had 
ever Deen before; yet, when Kate or Mos. 
Kienon — building on her apparent dis- 
regard of him or opposition to bimn—would 
betray in ber presence their own cold cal- 
culating inistrust, she would stand at bay 
and speak of hii with such fierce loyalty 
and trust, such prownpt unquestioning 
praise, such firm, glad, quick appreciation, 
that no wonder they could not understand, 
and—with the sneer whieh Joy knew well 
—siniled, and said how strange she was! 
For this they said of all theugits or habits 
not their own. 

It seemed that, as the days passed on, 
Joy changed with each. Ste was unhappy, | 
silent, pale one day; then wildly merry, | 
reckless and talkative; now pitiful to all, 
wistful, tender; now eold and indifferent, 
or irritable; now anxious, excitable, dread- 
ing to be alone; now sad and grave and 
seeking solitude. Yet there was always a 
Strange brave steadfastness in the beautiful 
gray eyes, undisiurbed by all these vary- 
Ing: Invods. 

And so the days went on, until one day 
Anne said, in ber sensible practical way : 

“Joy, I don’t think you are quite so 
chilly or defiant to Mr. Lester as you used 
to be,”’ 

And Joy, 
breath that was the death 
swered quite readily— 

“No, Anne, because—and you will own 
it 18 a good reason—Mr. Lester keeps as far 
away from ine as be possiivly can.” 

Pondering alinost ceaselessiy over the 
svurce of that cruel whisper which no one 
could trace, Joy Glenorris got into the 
habit of shutting herself into the late 
Squire's library, as if it would be easier 
there lo pursue a distinct train of thought. 
And one afternoon, just two days before 
Lady Vickery’s bail, she sat musing at the 
Writiag-table afer she had finished ner let- 
ters, and absertly turning over the ieaves 
of a large, handsome blotting-beok whici 


with a quick catch in her 
of tears, an- 


' 
| open entrance-duor. 


light on that question of a 
which Agatha Porch had tri 
answer! He might, indeed, 
faint clue as to any enemy Miss Porch 
would run the risk of meeting by that 
haunting fancy of their being a will in ex- 
— In any case she would go Ww | 
in. 

She took upa hat as she passed through 
the hall, and put iton as she went to the 
There she saw her 


ble will 
= hard t» 
ive soine 


phaeton, with a groom, fully equipped, 
standing at the horses’ heads. 

“Ol, T tovent I had ordered the ponies !"’ 
said Miss Glenorris, absently. “Where is 


Miss Kienon ?” 

“She went out an hour ago, ma’am, and 
told me to tell you that she was sketebing 
in Red Cove.” 

“Then I will drive to the head of Testy’s 
Cove and send the ponies round.” 

Roland stood watching ber as she drove 
away, the pretty, slight young figure very 
upright as she guided the beautiful grays ; 
and Roland never dreained that, while she 
managed her reins so skilfully,her thoughts 
were far away. 

Froin the head of Testy’s Cove she sent 





the horse’s on through Eastmouth to the 
head of Red Cove, and she ran down tie 
stony little path and to the water's edge, | 
not doubting thatthe boatman would ‘be 
there. But she looked in vain for him | 
along the cove. | 

As a boat was coming swiftly to land, she | 
waited ; then, having 80 obviously stood 
with the intention of speaking, she could | 
not turn away when sue found the boat did | 
not contain the youny boatman, but Ger- 
vys Lester. 

“Are vou looking for ine?” asked Lester, 
standing up in the boat as it grated on the 
shingle close beside her. 

“For Bowden,” explained Joy, briefly, 
her rather liu’ p garden-hat hiding the su:t- | 
den flash in her eyes which was almost like | 
fear. “[ want him to row me round into | 
Red Cove.”’ 

**T will,’’ said Lester, caliniy. “Bowden 
is not to be found ; but I will row you with 
pleasure.”’ 

“Thank you,” returned Miss Glenorris, 
pondering in a dignified manner, ‘but it 
does not signify.’ 

With a halt smile on bis lips, he stood 
for a few moments looking down upon her, 
then proffered his band. 

“Come,” he said. ‘I can handle an oar 
as well as Bowden, and I will nut capsize 
the boat just because chance—nothing else 
—has brought you into it. I know 
you waut Mise Kienon, and I will take you 
to her.”’ 

“IT would rather,” said Joy, with a sud- 
denly brilliant idea, ‘that you brought her 
to ine.”’ 

“And I would ratber,”’ 





he amended, 





‘take you to her. Why should you 
have your own way in everything? 
Coine?”’ 


She looked around slowly, as if seeking | 
some other ineans Of attaining ber end, and | 
Lester siniled. 

“No, there is no other chance for you,”’ 
he said. “I amas sorry as you are—for 
your sake—but isn’t it a pity to waste tine? 
We inight almost have been round the 
head by now, and your bad quarter of an 
bour would bave been nearly over.’’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, slowly extending her 
hand; “of course it is very silly ever to hesi- 
tate over such very—wiere trifles.”’ 

Then she seated herself with the saine ‘se- 
ble aignity,and he pulled away,looking con- 
sciousiy at the prim young lips, and adinir- 
ing the skill with which she had managed 
to tilt ber hat when Le sat down oppsite tu 
her. 

“Mr. Lester’’’ she said presently, 
ing waited in vain for hiin speak. 

**] am here, Miss Glenorris, as you could, 
see, it, you chose.”’ 

“Have you—since you have been living 
near Merlswood—heard much of Wilfred 
Glenorris?? Was he nice?" 

“An honorable, hot-tempered, atrong- 
willed,true-hearted fellow,but whether nice 
or not I do not know.”’ 

‘Had he a tutor calied Ozanne?” 

“Yes,’’ 

“Peter Ozanne?” 

“Yes."’ 

“It is an odd name,” she observed, panus- 
ing before her important question, yet 
called upon to say something, because he 
was resting on his oars as if waiting for her 
next question. 

“Yos; old Bridget told ine one day that 
she knew only two Peters—Peter in the 
Bivle and Parson Peter Ozanne.” 

“Have you ever neard,”” she inquired, 
without the smile Lester had tried to evuke, 
“where he lives?” 

“Cn, yes! The place is called Exuarsh | 


hav- 








had been Mr. Gienorris’, until she caugit 
herself following what seemed Jike a short | 
letter blotted at once, and therefore cou- | 
plete on the blotting-paper. | 

She would noe probably have nugiced this 
but for the fact that there was an odd-look- 
ing word there whieh she bad noticed again 
4nd again on the blower, ending, as it 
nen” with a large O and a flvurish be- 
ore it. 

She ok the blotter and held the sheet | 
before a mirrored panel in tie oak cabinet, 
reading with nu difficulty at all : 


te “ 
Dear Ozanne,—It cannot affect iny boy 
in apy CaSe. : / 
* Yours, 
55 
was a vet the 7 ear ’ AR 
Z thes Ww worde. ns y ft : iust 
tiie Mr. Oziuine Wie ~ f 


Meriswoeod, and whe hau 
lenorris’ tutor. 

Peruaps be would be able to tarow sume | 

b 


been W iltred 


and isa few miles from the great black | 
town of Exton on the Mareies. Hisis the 
Parsonage House. You wonder that I 
know ?”’ he said, for, reading something on 
her lips, be had peered to lovk below the | 
hat-briims. 

“You are rowing very slowly, Mr. Lest- 


” ; 


er. 


‘Yes -are you in such haste to join Miss 
Kienon, and to leave me? See how Pasha | 
persuades you t» sit still where you are,avd 


to brighten one short balf-bour for wis 
ternpered master.’’ 


‘*But,”’ said the girl, looking at buat not 
touching the beautiful head of the stiff 
48 it iaV awainist lier res ] have 
portant arratg 
I Wa 


for dresses,”’ 





we 
ire sen 7 
“Tadeo not believe you wou igoto L nd 


‘Indeed it is a capital plaun—ou eouncusl 


sudden 
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pricciples. For instance, I hanker after a 
hew costume. Weil, I go to London, and 
immediately see hundreds of every kind, 
tawdry, exquisite, vulgar, picturesque, 
beautiful, unattainable. And then, havin 
seen 80 many and so different, | have 
enough of them, and find I don’t want any. 
Now isn't that satisfactory ?"’ 

“The answer will do of course to silence 
me,”’ observed Lester briefly. 

“Suppose I say I want to show my cousin 
a little of London?” 

“Miss Kienon hates London.” 

“But’—with a grave coy glance—“she 
has not tried it vet with me.’ 

“True,” said Lester, sternly resenting the 
glance, and mad with himself that his heart 
should beat so rapidly at meeting it. 

“The worstof Anne is,"" continued the 
girl, ‘n such a sedate and musing way that 
noone could have guessed that al! such 
careless mneaningless words were bard to 
say, ‘she enjoys so few town entertain- 
inents, She doesn’t care much for smusic, 
feels nothing but her own artistic shortcoimn- 
ings in a picture-gallery, and only cares to 
go to a theatre where she is sure to be nade 
to laugh. She would sooner stay at home | 
and be ever so dull than be taken out of © 
herself and be made to ery.” 

“She thinks,’’ said Lester, in the girl's | 
pause, “that there is enough of 
sorrow in real life.’’ 

“She says the unreality of fictitious grief 
jars upon her; but does not all onreality 
jar?” asked Joy, with droll poliveness. 
“And why should the mirth be fictitious, 
and not the sorrow? The actor who makes 
us laugh may be sad enough at heart, just | 
as the one who makes us ery may ve ready | 
to laugh at itall. The clown’s heart tay | 
be aching, and every one of his merry | 
words may burt himn—we should never | 
know; Desdemona may be laughing bebiad | 
the pillow that suffocates ber,and we should | 
never know. Isn't it better not to know, 
but to enjoy each and feel with each 7°" 

“Yes,”’ said Lester, “while it is prssitte, | 
Then you are bent upon going t» Lomdon, 
now, while every one you know is in the 
country? Suppose’—with a misehievous 
giance—‘*Mrs. Kienon forbids it?” 

“You forget lam iny own tistress,"” 

“And Miss Kienon’s?”’ 

“To prevent Miss Kienon’s suffering the 
pangs of disobedience,’’observed Miss Kie- 
non’s young cousin demurely, ‘1. shall 
not mention her coming with ine. There 
will be anger in oy | case ; but it will be 
better for Anne that her people should not | 
know our destination until we are on our 
way.”’ 

“Then you~ will 
nothing prevents ?”’ 

“Not at all.’”’ A little gasp interrupted 
her as she met his honest anxiou# gaze. 
“Mr. Lester, you would not—stop us?" 

“I !’ he cried, the wrathful color darken- 
ing his bronzed tace. “Am 1 so keen to 
interfere with any plan of yours, or to spoil | 
any pleasure you anticipate ?”’ 1 

“Oh, no!’ she said, taltering ; and now, 
for the first tine, she touched the dog be- 
side her, bendi..g her head above him. “I 
—beg your pardon.” 

And, alter that, neither spoke until be 
drew the boat up on the beach in Red Cove; 
and, standing beside hitn in the bows, she 
thanked him for bringing ber, and told 
him the ponics awaited her and Anne at the 
head of the cove. Then, without touching 
his hand, she sprang tothe ground, and | 
walked — quickly. 

She told Miss Kienon all ber plans, and 
the girls went homeward, talking more 
cheerfully than they bad done for weeks, 
yet in all the pauses Joy found herself wish- 
ing she had not brought that angry flush to 
Gervys Lester’s face. 





depart secretly—if 





CHAPTER XXII. 


(JHE cousins breaktasted early next 
morning, and then, with Rachel and 
Keats drove into Torquay to catch the 

9.20 tast train to town. From there the 

butler telegraphed to Mrs, Kienon,in Miss 

Glenorris’s naine, that she and Miss Kienon 

would not return until nexc day, and then | 

to the botel at the teriminus t secure rootns | 
aud a carriage to ineet their train, Keats 
having no idea of his young sistresa’s 
driving in a cab across London. From 

Liverpool Street—Keats keeping a very | 

watehiul eye upoa her in the confusion | 

and general uncleanness of that great | 
station—he telegraphed to Exton,’ asking 
the station-tnaster to secure 4 carriage for 
two ladies; then, having seen the train off, 
he took Kachel back to the hotei, gave his | 
orders for dinner, and returned to Liver- 
pool Street with the carriage in time ts meet 
the earliest train by which the ladies evuid | 
return. 

Meanwhile the cousins travelled east ward 
through black and ugly suburbs, until they 
reac ed the noisy, busy, overcrowded wn 
of Ixten, where they left the train, and 
fousd a sinall wagonette awaiting thei. 
Joy, talking in ber kind frank way t gue | 
man who drove them out into the flat and 
inarshy country, found him to be well ac 
quainted with the Parsonage House at 

ixinarsh, and with the parson too, 

“He's well known to all of us, iniss, and 





as kind a tnan as ever lived,” he said 
wartiniy. “Thev call him eccentric about 
here, aud thevr not far out, as he ee | 
things others but, atoms it 
) 68 {geod i rs al 't. and j 

+ parishes ehind, anda tlaye J j 4 
it ft nseif You wiight tar Y that a5 


, be ceu build, Le Can't preacy ; sul ué dues, rt 





| young (ilenorris, 


| Of apoplexy, then we 
‘death, in June of last year. 


| been written and 


' tw the clouds on horseback. 


1) 


and far away beats most men I hear. And 
he does incre than preach. He gives away 
a deal, and takes nothing. Ob, everybody 
likes Parson Ozanne !”’ ° 
“Built the ehureh bimeelf, did you aay?” 
“Yeu, all titmeelf, inias, as one may may. 
I believe just at first he would have an 


_ Gecasional day's belp from a mason, if be 


heard of one out of work; but, except tor 
that—and it was very seldom—he did all 
bituseil, with his own old inan,who is more 
than eighty now, and is sexton, organ-blow- 
er, bell-ringer, on Sundays, and on week- 
days gardener and a lotoi things. And the 
bouse «oi—— But you'll see, nies; for bere 
we are,though you wouldn't guess it.as you 
can’t see the house till you almost touch it. 
I must wait here, ladies, and you'll go 
through that door,” 

The girls opened the nv rrow green coor, 
and found themselves in a path winding 
between two hedges higher than even Joy's 
head, and followed 1 a long way,as it seem- 
ed, betore they came suddenly upon a tiny 
bouse, surrounded by the stnoothest,green- 
ext turf dotted with little flower-beds of 
different and eccentric outlines, the high 
bedge encircling all. Before the little 
bouse a plump ehueriy entleman in gray 


| stockings, gray knickerbockers, and a loose 


gray coat stood siniling a weloome,to which 
he added a courteous bow when he saw who 


| bis visitors were, and a cheery explanation 


of how there being a communication from 
the outer gate into his stuly,be knew when 
to await visitors. 

In an easy gentlemanly way, and with 
bright alert blue «yes, fixed almom exclu- 
sively on M.ss Glenorris’ face, he talked for 
a few minutes, and then led the girls 
through a darkened porch,where he paused 
& allow them to look through the colored 
window into what seeined to thei « vista 
of statuary, but was in reality merely an 
arrangement of photographs, then ito « 
tiny rooin stored, though not crowded, with 
geological and botanical speciinens, astro- 
nowmical charts and fostruments, piles of 
tmanuseript, and galvanic batteries, not to 
mention a model church untmished. 

A little shyly Joy explained who she was 
and that she bad taken the liberty of seek- 
ing Mr. Ozanne toask a question, her on y 
excuse being the name she bore. 

He promptly aud pleasantly assured her 
he was ready t answer any questions a 
Glenorris could put to him; and then, to 
set her at hor ease, began to talk informally 
on other subjects, 

At last she asked hin a question about 
He told her in a few 
words that wis mother, the old Squire's 
wife, had driven bim from home: that he 
had died in Australia, and that his fathe- 
survived hin Luttwo weeks; that before 
his death she mnysterously disappeared,and 


| that the shock of her going away that night 


tnust have kiiled him even if the loss of his 
fon had not. 

“And she?’ 

“She'’—with ineffable contempt—“spent 


| that night wrapped in furs in her brougham 


inthe coach-house, satisfied in her vile 
desire to thoroughly alarin hiin. She died 
heard of her son's 
I went w& 
Meriswood when I heard that news; it 
stunned imo at first,and I felt 1 could 
realize what it would be to the father, who 
was beginning to look forward to his boy's 
return, when those letters came. They bad 
sealed by hitnself, and 
left to be posted after his death. I believe 
the Squire searcely knew me. Youn 
Pardy was doing all he could for bio; an 
I never saw any man 8 changed and beart 
broken. I hated to see that puppy —excuse 
my strong and wrathful terion, Miss Glen- 
orris—trying t fill Wilfred’s place, and 
acting #o differently—so differently. For 
the jad—I am not blinded by affection, 
though I loved hius—was a true gentle 
man.” 

“Mr. Ozanne,” asked Joy quietly, “you 
are quite assured of his death?” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—  — . > - 


A HoRseEBACK RIDE IN THE AIR.—Over 
thirty years ayo, Paris gathered in the 
Champs de Mars to see a gyinnast ascend 
A light aind 
wade the inflation of the balloon difficult. 
It took fifty men to hold it. A beautiful 
white pony was led out, well bred, saddied 
and bridled. He was to be suspended vy 


' a strong, wide linen cloth to which leather 


straps were fastened, and so was to daiyle 
frown the balloon. In the costume of a 
jockey, be inounted his horse, and gaye the 
order to “let yo.’ The horse was at first 
much frightened; but, as soon as the bal- 
loon got bin fairly off frown the ground, he 


| remained quite motionless, as if bis legs 


were paralyzed. Thespectators were much 
moved, and some fainted; but the rider sa- 
luted them: with cap and whip, astnuch at 
ease as if taking a canter in the Chatiips 
Elysees. Wie well on his way, be bad 
occasion to climb his rope ladder to let off 
more pas, $) as Ww ascend more rapidly. 
It was noticed that he left bis pony with- 
outtying; and, when he caine back, thougl 
the aniunal was not where he left him, the 
balluovist knew just where Ww look for 
bim. 


The height becaine too great for pony. 


The blood flowed Copious y Ir ib 18 traecvuth. 
Pezasus had Ws come duwn a peg r tw 
Still be kept uls appetite when rusling 
4 ng the " fthe trees, hie rey pope 
" 
7 
ra r LA uf 
”? S wueTes pa ithe » a 4 
ms borse int the great ail, w 
population assembled to congratulate (lem. 


Tueu be rude back w Paris. 
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DREAM AND REALITY. 
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‘She must be tall and dark,’ be sald, 
“OW'th regal crown on ber queenly head 
Of bale as black a+ might. 
No color inwest be in ber creamy face, 
Her torm must be slender and full of grace— 
Beauties are alwaye slight.” 


He wedded, instead, a tlae-eved girl, 
Whose golden hatr clustered in many a earl 
Around her blushing cheet. 
Amall and «e141! rounded wae her form, 
But she had, withal, a heart so warm 
That no longer did he seek. 


Andeao ‘tis alwars here on carth 
We seck our ideals from our birth 
In beings of common clas. 
Alas ! how seon cur dreams are broken ! 
Ere yet the eweet love-vows are spoken 
(hur idole fade away 
——— 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


_-"PY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XL.—[ CONTINUED. ] 


ND we shall see you about one with 
A the lune?” ‘ 

A “Yes, uncle, and your pipe. Now | 
don't tire yourself too much, Wouldn't 
you linea puggaree 8 

“What for a sun like this! 
dear, nonsense 1" 

Carleigh was busy patting the dogs, and 
laughing as he talked to them, while Sir 
Harry was bidding good-bye to Laly Fan- 
shaw, who seemed day by day to grow 
larger-eyed and inore pale. 

Somehow the dogs did not seem to take 
to Carleigh, but be laughed it of. When 
trying to play with Bess’s ears the setter 
uttered a - growl that made him snatch 
his band away and then frown, as he 
glanced round to see if he was observed, 

“A litths snappish, Buarton,’’ he said, 
Imugliny. 

“Yes, sir, Stobhev her likesand dislikes, 
suine as homan beings has,’ replied the 
keeper, “1 wouldn't touch her, sir, if I 
was you, She tight snap.’ 

“Oh, pool! rabbish!"’ eried Carleigh. 
“Bess knows mie, don't you, old girl? Good 
old dog then!’ 

Hilo started biek, white as ashes, for the 
long hair rose round the dog's neck, and 
with an angry snarl she dinplayed her 
white tecth, miutteriny low as she withdrew 
behind the Keeper. 

“Wav, Barton, how's this?’ cried Sir 
Harry, warily. ‘Toe dog must be ill. 
She'suetsale. You had better take her 
back. Why, Beas?" 

With every trace of anger gone, the beau. 
tiful animal, on bearing Sir Harry's voice, 
setup her ears, and, waving ber proat silky 

jume like tail from: side to side, ran to 
en and began to whine and fawn about 
him, ending by thrusting ber nose into his 
hand, 

“Why, Bess, you gipsy, what does all 
this ean?" 

The dog bent over against his leg, and 
looked up, literally similing with her soft 
liquid eyes. 

“She seems right enough now, Burton, 
Why, what's the matter with ber?” 

Burton shook his head. He dare not 
glance at Carleigh. 

‘Dogs be queer beasts, Sir Harry. 
There's no accounting for ‘em; but IT think 
ahe’s all right. P'raps it’s that squirl’s 
tail in the captain's bat.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Here, George, come and 
pat her!" 

Carleigh felt as if be would rather have 
headed a forlorn hope; but, mastering atm, 
self as the berror of hydrophobia rau 
through his brain, he advanced, smiling, 
to pat the retriever, 

The effect was magical. The dog seemed 
an if sie had becn wal vanined, for, springing 
into a rigid attitude béTore ver master, tie 
long silky bair rose up again about her 


Pooh, my 





neck, and she burst inte a furious bay, 
seeming ready to spring at the captain's 
throat if be approached another step. 

Hle stopped short, sitling, while Sir 
Robert and Judith looked on, and Lady 
Fanshaw, who was deadly pale, stood with 
her hands clasped before her, laseinated by 
the scene, 

“Give me your whip, Burton!’ cried Sir 
Harry, bis eyes flashing and bis old soldier- 
ly bearing setting bing up stil, and frown- 
ing as if he were about to quell some uuti- 
uv in bis brigade. 

Burton glanced at Bess, and a sigh as- 
caped hin as he reluctantly thrust his band 
In his pocket. 

“Tthink p'r’aps she be a bit wrong, Sir 
Harry,’ he said, apologetically. “I'll tak’ 
and chain her up.” 

“Give me that whip! erred Sir Harry, 
in stero, Commanding tones that brooded 
no refusal, and, looking pitw at his fav- 
orite the while, Barcon touched his hat and 
reluctantly banded the Leavy dog-whip to 
his master. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” he said, “she be put 





out. IT wouldn't beat her. She might fly | 
at you.”’ 

“Stand back, sir!’ eried Sir Harry, 
fiercely; and Lady Faushaw turned faint, 
and @ ®trange thrill of fear ran through 
Carleigh as be saw whatthe fine old man 
before tiv 1 be w roused 

‘ 4 ‘ rf J a. € vy 
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Hess was f fher master as if de 
feuding ! and ¢ ight took another 
step forwar. ' 

It seerved to mwlleu poor Bess, who | 


barked again savagely and gathered hersel! 
up to spring, when crack, crack, crack 
came three sharp cuts upon her fanks, and 
the dog uttered three shrill cries, leaping 
round and crouching at Sir Harry's feet, 
4 along upon the ground tll she 


aid her bead upen one of bis bootw, and | 


whined and cried piteously, almost like a 
ebild. 

“How dare you!" cried Sir Harrv, plac- 
ing one foot upon the dog's neck, when 
she lay over on her side, and/looked up at 
bim reproachfully. “Now get up!" 

The dog sprang to her feet and looked up 
as if for further orders. 

“Now come here and beg tie captain's 
pardon !” cried Sir Harry, seizing Bess by 
the ear and leading ber forward. 

With a furious sbake of the head she 
freed herself, and broke into another sav- | 
age burst of barking as Carleigh rained his | 
hand, smiling, but vowing death and des- 
truction to the dog. 

* Down!" roared Sir Harry, and he had | 
raised the whip again to strike, when Jud- 
ith caught bis arm, 

“Don’t! Please, uncie, don't!" she cried 
piteously. “It cuts ime too!” 

“Pardoned !" said Sir Harry. “1 would- 
n't have beaten her, my dear; but she | 
must not behave like that." 

“Poor Besw — poor darling old Bess!” 
cried Judith, sinking on ber knees on the 
gravel path to put ber arms round the dog’s 
neck, the tears running down her cheeks 
the while. ‘There, there then! Good old | 
doggie. Now vome with me.” 

She sprang up, and Bess, who had laid 
her eal upon her shoulder, with ber thin 
red tongue lolling out, bounded round her, | 
barking with delight; but as Judith took 
her by the ear and tried to coax her to- 
wards the captain there wasa repetition of 
the former scene, and Carleigh said, cava 
lierly— 

“Ob! never mind, sir, She'll get over it 
when we're in the telds.”’ 

“I don't like to be beaten,"’ cried Sir 
Harry, sharply, and bis grey mustache 
seemed to twiteh. 

“No, we don’t, Harry,” said Sir Robert. 
‘“jseorze Carleigh: has been beating the dog, 

I suppose.” 

“Really no!” cried Carleigh. 
not touched ber.’ 

“I've beaten her, but she never resents 
that; does she, Sam?" 

“No, Sir Harry, never. I often used to | 
thrash her when she was youny.”’ 

“Come here, Besa, There,’ cried Sir 
Harry, as the dog ran up wagging her tail, 
‘she bears no mnalice. You try her, Bob.”’ 

“Here, Bess!" 

The dog ran to Sir Robert, sprang up, 
and laid her paws upon his ches. 

“Quiet enough with me’ 

“Call her, my dear,”’ said Sir Harry. | 

Lady Fanshaw tnade a desp rate effort to 
inaster the faintness that oppressed her, 
and called the dog. 

Bess went to her but slowly, without any 

of her previous tnanitestations of pleasure, 
and involuntarily Sir fiarry cocked his 
gun, the click, click sounding loudly in 
the morning air. 
* If the dog had sprung at his wite—at the 
idol of his beart—he would have shot her 
dead, and he turned pale as be watched 
what took place. 

It was a strange group, for every one 
present in front of the ivy-grown old bui!d- 
ing seemed to have been turned to stone. 
Judith clung to her uncle; Carleigh bit 
bis nether lip and gazed at the dog with 
contracted eyes; ant Burton had started 
forward as he saw Sir Harry's action, and 
then, bound by long discipline, stopped 
short. 

But there was no cause tor fear, 

Bess went slowly forward with lowered 
tail, looking wistfully upat Lady Fanushaw, 
and as she stretched out one white hand 
the dog licked it geutiy and lay down at 
her feet. 

“There, that will do,”’ cried Sir Robert. 
“Come along. Don't talk to ber, George. 
I know what it is,’ he said, similing; “be 
bas teen giving her cigar ends hot to eat.’ 

“We bad better leave her beuind,” said 
Sir Harry. 

“No, no! she'll be right enough if George 
leaves her alone. Bess is a woman doy. 
You want her to do something aud she says 
she won't, and when «a woman says she 
won't, she won't: will she, Judy?” 

“No, uncle, never,” cried Judith, and by 
accident she glanced at Carleigh, and their 
eyes met. 

“Well, we are wasting time,’ cried Sir 
Harry. “Forward there!" 

“All right!" cried Sir Robert. “Coming 
tothe gute with us, Judy? Why, Sam, 
you tust teach that dog better manners.” 

“Very sorry, Sir Reovert,”’ said Burton, 
huskilv. “Dil try.” 

“She i@ generally 80 good, Sam,” said 
Judith. 

“Ste be, miss, and thank you kindly, 
iniss, for taking her part; I think a deal o’ 
she.”’ 

Burton and the lad went forward with 
the dogs, and Sir Rovert said to Liusel{— 

“Tm afraid I'm a very suspicious old 
brute.”’ 

“Quite a scene!’ said a voice that made 
bim start, and Carleigh joined them. 

“Din going back now, uncle,” aad Ju- 
dith, suddenly. “1 sthali see you soon. 
Good-bye.” ' 

She kissed him, and ran back to where 
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Sir Harry was standing, wits his wife's 
hand in his, gazing f tiv down at her. 
while her eves were fixed bh UIS WILhA 
i, pieading ~ ~ v ¢ 
a vé sat i aN | 
iardiv tear ! Th away 
‘ sinml-Dye, Th A ’ hye aaic KISsinw 
ber hand tenderly. ik iv i tiie! 
(700d by 6, Jucy : 
“ITdon’t think I shal! kiss you,” Sard 
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EVENING POST. 


Judith, pouting. ‘I can feel the strokes of 
that crue! whip all round me now. 

She gave herself a writhe, balf playtul, 
half serious, 

“And I took the part of and defended 
your betrothed,” said Sir Harry, catching 
her by the arm. 

“George must have done something very 
wicked and cruel,” said Judith, pettishly, 
“or Bess would never have flown at him 
like*that.”’ 

“Ab! said Sir Harry, gravely, “ you 
must learn to think a little better of George, 
iny dear. There, I must be off. Good-bye, 
my dea »d-bye.”’ 

The Geveral deote off after the others, 
his gun under bis arin, and just then a gun 
barrel flashed a bundred yards away, and 
Carleigh turned and waved bis hand, wait- 
ing for Sir Harry to join him. } 

Lady Fansbaw wastrembling, for a borri- 
ble thought bad suddenly crossed her 
troubled mind. 

Those two were going out together carry- 
ing guns. Suppose—— 

She dared not think it out, but shrank 
into the house trembling; and, as Judith 
passed an arin round her, she shuddered as 
she thought of the horrors of that night. 
To crush the witness of that love scene she 
knew that Carleigh had slain a man—the 
lover of the poor girl at her side. Would 


' such a one as né scruple to proceed further 


to gain his ends, and perhaps by accident 
remove the obstacie in bis path ? 





The thought was so terrible that she felt | 
asifshe must rush out after them and | 


stand beside Sir Harry all the day, toshieid 
bim with her own bosom if needs be; and 
it was only by a strong effort that she was 
able to calm berself and talk to Judith 
about the scene that had takeu place with 
the dog. 

Lady Fanshaw would have avoided the 
subject, but Judith insisted on returning 
tit, and at last, as they were silting to- 
gether thinking it would soon be tiine for 
the pony carriage to be brought round, 
Judith exclaimed, looking fixedly in ber 
cousin's eyes— 

“Tus so glad, Alice, dear, that you are 
not so warm to George Carleigh as you used 
to be.”’ 

“Judith! cried Lady Fanshaw. 

“Don’t be angry with me for speaking 
plainly. I am glad, for I don’t like George 
at all. 

“Oh, Judy, dear, be still.”’ 

‘Yes, I will directly ; but I was going to 
say Bess would not have fluwn at him it 
she had not known that be was a very 
wicked man.”’ 

Lady Fanstaw's face was like marble as 
she met her cousin's eyes. Then, con- 
strained to say something, she exclaimed— 

“Absurd! how could a dog know ?” 

* Dogs have more sense than people 
think, and good gracious! what's that?’’ 

It was some one running, and on looking 
out they could see the boy who had led the 
dogs coming panting down the dr’ve, 

Lady Fansbaw rushed to the open win- 
dow, and Judith hardly recognised the 
voice in which she hoarsely cried— 

“What is it—speak, boy, what is wrong?” 

“One o’ the grooms—to fetch the doctor,” 
panted the lad. “Captain—shot him dead,” 

Judith was just in time to catch ber 
cousin as she reeied back trom the window, 
her horrible thoughts having come back 
like an endorsement of the terrible an- 
nouncement; and as she subsided in Ju- 
dith’s arms she inoaned forth— 

“God help ine now! What shall I do?" 








CHAPTER XLI. 
A PITCHED BATTLE. 


PANNELL 'S shout roused his confede- 
rates to action, for the pair had exchang- 
ed glances and hesitated, 

“Do you hear? cried Pannell, more 
sternly, a8 he proved his value to his party 
in pluck and strength where he was want- 
ing in brains, 

“Stand back, John Pannell, cried Range, 
catching upachair and wltirling it above 
his head. ‘Stand back, or I shall do you 
a inisehief,’’ 

**Do it,”? said Pannell, coolly. 

Mewburn drow a short staf? from his 
pocket, and Sheidrake caughta pillow trom 
the bed—an absurd weapon of offence ; but 
he knew what be was about. 

“Put down that chair,”’ cried Pannell. 

“Look here,’ shouted Range, “I don't 
want to injure you, John Pannell, but if 
pes ge a step tarther I'li break your 
head” 

“Do it,” said the latter again, and without 
hesitation he advanced. 

Range made a tremendoes blow at him 
with the chair, but at the same moment, 
justas bis attention was taken up by his 
most active assailant, Sheldrake hurled the 
pillow and struck him full in the face, Pan- 


_ nell dashed at and grappied with him, and 


Mewburn leaped at hin trom behind, and 
flung bis arms round his legs. 

A tremendoes struggle ensned, during 
Which the four tuen seemed tebe knitted 


Into one writhing, heaving mass. They | 


swayed here and they swayed there: the 
table was overset with a crash: afd amidst 
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“He nearly broke my back,” be cried, 
“I'm very much burt.” 

Then, as it seized by a malicious desire 
t retaliate, he ran and picked up the little 
statt he had dropped, av ided Sheidrake’s 
atteinpt to detain him, and struck the priso- 
ner two vicious Liows on one leg. 

His arin was raised to strike « third, but 
with one vigorous kick in the ribs 
sent him staggering back, and thea, a e 
to save hinself, the ruffian came down ia 
a sitting position upon the floor, 

Pannei: smiled grimly, and, now that the 
prisoner was bel pless, Sheldrake laughed 
outright. 1 alae 

“There, you nay a8 we ve in, Range. 
old pent pints. # Panuell, bolding bis 
captive down easily. 

“When I am breathless,” was the reply ; 
and Range continued to struggie fiercely, 

“Ob! very well then; if you’re hurt it 
isn’t my fault. Here don't sit there, 
Nathan; come and hold his legs. Now 
then, Frank, band ine that waitscoat. That's 
it. Come, Arthur, my lad, it’s of no use to 
show figit; you may as well give in, 
We're three to one, and I’m double your 
strength.”” : ini nogvenstes 

“Coward !” pan nge, a8 
with ail his might; but be bad Pannell's 
whole weight upon him, and in of his 
eflorts the latter, with Sheldrake’s help, 
lorced the strait jacket on; then first onearim 
was crippled, and then the other, Mewburn 
and Sheldrake each seizing a sleeve, and 
holding it down on either side of the bed, 
with Range’s arins stretched out. 

This done, Pannell rose and threw one of 
the big straps right across the prisoner's 
waist, dragging it tight, and buckling it 
rap aly. 

seen done, for this time,” thought Range; 
and as he lay stretched upon his back 
his starting eyes fell upon the big oob- 
web up in the corner by the —- where 
the spider was busily pinionuing a large fly 
which was making a fight for liberty and 
life, and it all seemed applicable to his own 
case as he felt himself thrust and d 
into the middle of the bed, while a couple 
nore Straps were thrown over bim and se- 
cured, 

Next the sleeves of the jacket were fast. 
ened to the sides of the bed, and Range lay 
perfectly helpless, his face flushed, his eyes 
blood-shot, and his chest beaving witb ex- 
citement and exertion. 

“Didu’t want to burt you, my lad,” aaid 
Pannell, quiet'y ; **but it bed to be done.” 

“Pll be even with you for this,” said 
Mewburn, tnenacingly, as be thrust the 
staff into bis pocket aud arranged his ruffled 
cloihes, 

“No, no, iy dear doctor, you don’t 
inean that!’ cried Sheldrake. “You must 
not give him a stronger dose on account of 
this paroxysii! He'll be better now,”” 

“Just like his spite,’’ thought Range, who 
heard all this, but Jelt his paze tascinated 
by the actions of the spider in the corner. 
“Now be’s going to suck his blood I” 

“But they are net going to suck my blood 
—iny money,” he said to himself; and 
his eyes then inet those of Pannell, whom 
he expected to see looking fiercely at bi... 

On tne contrary, John Pannell was per- 
fectiy calin and unruffled, giving him, in- 
stead of a scowl, quite a friendly nod, 

“You're pretty strong,” he said, coolly 
‘*‘Better waita bit, hadn't we?” he contin- 
ued, throwing .he quilt neatly over Range, 
and turning to Sheldrake, who was putting 
straight the over-turned table and chair. 

“Wait? no; it does not natter, Are you 
going to give in now, Arthur, and sign the 
little papers—of course whep your hand has 
grown steady agaiu—say last thing to- 
night?’’ 

Range turned away his head. 

“Ah, well! we won’t bother you now,” 
said Sheldrake. “Go and call ber in, Jack!” 

Pannell nodded, and went to the door, 
returning: at the end of a few minutes with 
Jane, armed with brooin and pail. 

“Say a word, Nathan,” -vhispered Shel- 
drake. 

Mewburn frowned, and looked malicious. 
ly at the prostrate man, who returned his 
wuze fiercely. 

Then, turning tothe girl, in a mocking, 
simooth voice he said— 

“IT would not speak to him, Jane. Do 
your work, and come away, He has. been 
a little excited, but thal is over now. You 
will not be afraid to do your work ?” 

“N—n—no,”’ stainmerod the girl. 

“Aud you remembered what I said ?” 

**Ye—yes, sir.” 

‘Get your work done then! If he seems 
at all troublesome you can ring the bell.” 

*Ye--ves, sir; but 

“You need not be in the slightest d 
alarmed, Jane,” said Sheldrake, blandly. 
“My poor brother will be calm now; but 
even if he were not,” be whispered to the 
girl, “he is so strapped down that he cannot 
meove.’’ 

The three nen left the room, and as they 
closed the door Jane seized upon the long 
strips of carpet, rolled them up, and then 











| began removing the various articles of fur- 


| 


the sound of hoarse, panting and inartieu- | 


late cries ultered by the prsoner, the bed 
creaked as if it were about to collapse’ Pan- 


netlhbaving thrown linmelt forward with 
all lis strength, bearing back Range, who 
i j . r ' 
fell with the weiht of a piant Uupeour bisa, 
heavy enough to break in bis rite 
“Oh! ol! Hiei! bie p! slit Kel a Voroe 
“Here, | . 
iv Vied ra [ 4 f 
WA 
oT ’ af " 7 ‘ 
i a hl t was iewleusr Ww WAS 
M, ¥Y pin ed t ath the egs of the 


contending inen, 


Sveldrake extricated him,and he stood 


' 


, feeling Ulungell all over, sw eariog viciously, 


niture, preparatory to Sweeping the rocm. 

Ths done, sue glanced in a trightened 
Way at Ranze, caught up the broom and 
passed it round the ceiling. 

Away went Range's spider, but only iato 
a hole, while the partly-sucked fly and the 
web retnained upon the broom, ~ 

“Are they listening ?” said Range, ia a 


low voice, 


“On, iny gracious!" exclaimed Jane, 
giving a jump towards the door. 

“Don’t be foolish, inv lass,’ said Range, 

4 w voice. Tell me are Lhey listen- 


[—don’t know,” said the girl, in a fright- 
ened whisper, and holding the broom before 
her a8 4a weapon to keep him off should he 
“ di>posed to make «a juup at her, bed aud 
lis 
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“Go and see,”’ he said. 

Jane did not hesitate fora moment, but 
ran to thre door, glad of an excuse to get 
away ; then once outside she shrank frum 
returning. 

But the fierce-looking eyes she had seen 
upon the bed exercised! a fascination over 
her even outsiee in the long passage, and 
she telt constrained to return. 

“Well,” be said, eagerly, “ are they 
gone °”’ 

“Yous, sir, they’re downstairs ; and both 
doors is shet.”’ 

“Ther now we can talk to each other.” 

“Oh! but please I don’t want to talk to 
you, sir. I've got my work todo,” 
~ «Talk and do your work too. Don’t be 
sillv. I’m tied down here fast, and you 
don't sappose T should burt you ?” 


“On! 1 don’t know, please, sir; mad 
people is so treacherous.” 
Jane went on sweeping, with her eves 


nearly all the time upon Range, who) now 
that he was cooling duwn, could not 
help feeling annoyed atthe terror he in- 
spired. 

“Here, Jane!’ he cried, suddenly, after a 
pause; and the girl jumped and strack 
the skirting-board heavily with her 
brooin. 

“Oh, don’t please !” 

“You silly girl! What a coward are! 
Look here, come and loosen these sleeves, 
so that I can sit up.’’ 

“Not me!” cried the girl. 

“Don’t absurd. Come here,” 

Jane shook her head. 

‘“’Tain't likely,’’ she cried. “Here, if 

ou keeps looking at ine like that and don’t 
be still l’am going to ring the bell for Dr. 
Parkins.” 


“No, no! don’t do that. Loosen 
these sleeves; they hold me down too 
tightly.” 


‘1 wouldn’t, no, not if you was to fill my 
lap tull of gold. And there, I shan’t 
listen to you. I've got to get my work 
done.’’ 

Here Jane began to rattle her broom 
about in corners, and inade a tremendous 
dust. 

“I'll be still then, only you might talk 


© me.” 

“TI don’t want to talk to you. I'm ’feard 
on you.” 

“Afraid of me! Why, dol look so very 
bad ?”” 


‘Horrid! said the girl, stopping to rest 
on her broom. ‘Your hai~’s cut so short, 
and you want shaving badly, and you've 
got suoh a dreadful look in youreye. I say, 
why don’t you get well! Your young 
lady would take on if she see you like 
this."’ 

“My young lady ?’’ said Range, starting 
6o that be made the bed creak and Jane 
jump towards the bell. 

“Do be quiet! Don’t you see I'm quite 
helpless here ?’’ 

“But you might break away,” faltered 
Jane. 

“Absurd! Tell ine what you inean about 
my young lady.” 

‘‘Her as you went tnad about? I heerd 
‘ein talking about it downstairs."’ 

“Ah!” raged Range; and Jane edged 
nearer the bell. 

“Tt’s all a lie, Jane!” hecried. “Don't 
you believe it. There isn’t a word of truth 
In it.” 

‘“‘But you have got a young lady, haven't | 
you, sir?” 


panions entered the room. 

“Done, Jane?” said Sheldrake. 
yes! that’s nice and tidy now. 
poor brother has been quiet.” 


the room. 


burn,with a mocking smile. 
wnight 

Sheldrake glanced at the prisoner, and 
nodded. Then turning tw the other two, 


the blood seemed to rush to Range’s bead. 

A visitor! 
stranger! What were they guing to do? 
Drag him? Treat him as he had read 
somewhere of a sane patient being treated, 
to give hin 
while he was seen by those who, if they 
had found him sane, would have bad him 
treed. What did they mean? 

The agony he suffered in those few mo. 
ments was terrible; the veins in bis temples 
throbbed, his inuscles swelled,and he 
to feel at last that if this suspense went on 
his enemies would need to do very little to 
throw biin off his balance. 

Yes; he was sure of it. The wretches 
were about to treat him in the same way as 
that unfortupate patient; and in a few mo- 
nents he believed that he should be lying 
raving there, and sooner than this, had he 
not better give up everything he owned ? 

No; that would be too great a triamph 
for thei, and they should do their worst. 

“I'd sooner die--yes, even mad—than let 
these scoundrels win such a victory.” 

He had worked himself up to this piteh 
when bis blood seemed suddenly to leave 
bis head, where it had throbbed and burned 
him, to leave hiin chilled and pale, for just 
then Mewburn thrust one hand into his 
breast pocket and advanced to the bedside 
with a inalicious smile. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
KNOCKING AWAY A PROP. 
fPYHERE wasall the desire w take advan- 

tage of Range’s —— position, and 

retaliate cruelty, in Mewburn’s heart ; 
but he was only a part of the confederation, 
and as the carrying out of such designs as 
he had in his head would have been in- 
jurious to the prospects of the party, iaciu- 
ding himself; and as, imorevver, his 
companions were present, and would not 
have perinitted outrage, Range’s tears were 
needless, and the visitor was not going to 
see him in a state of stupor, or of raving 
inad ness. 
Mewburn only came and bent over him 
with a s.nile, and nade a profession of feel- 
ing pulse and temple. 
**Yes, he is quite calin, now.” 
“Fetch him up then, ny dear Jobo,” said 
Sheldrake. 
“Why don’t you do it yourself?” remon- 
strated Pannel. ‘You can, you know.” 
“My dear brother Joba, this is adminis- 
trative, not executive. The duty you 
propose is not clerical, and I do not care to 
undertake it. Besides, what does it matter ? 
If poor Artuur bere does begin chattering, 
well, he does. There, there! leave these 
matters to 1e,” 





“No! no! no!” cried Range; ‘and I'm no 
more mad than you are. if you can, you 
tell anybody you see that I ain kept a pris- 
oner here by these people on account of my 
money.” 

Jane nodded sagely. 

‘*‘What do you mean by that?’ he cried. | 

“Now | know you must be justa little 
mad, sir.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because that’s just what Mr. Range told 
ine you’d say; and so did missis.”” 

“Oh, confound thoin !”’ ejaculated Range, 
making the bed creak again, and causing 
the girl to hold out her brooi once more as 
a protection, till, seeing how helpless he 
was, she once more went ou busily with her 
work, and the prisoner lay thinking. | 

“What a state I am in,’’ he said to him- 
self, **to be soeager to make friends with 
yon poor simple wench ; but I do feel so 
lonely, and as if it would give me fortitude 
to have something to look forward to, even 
if it is only the syinpathy of a woinan like 
this,’’ 

“There,’’ said Jane at last, as she took a 
duster from her apron string and began 
replicing and dusting the various pieces of , 
furniture; “now you begin to look tidy 
again, and if I was you I would try to get 
better as soon as I coud.” 

“Bat, iny good gir!, Vin not ill.’ 

“Oh, yes, you are! They told me you 
was, and I can see for myself. You're so | 
excited like; but I'm not going to be | 
afraid of you any more, if you'll promise | 
Dot to hurt me if vou get loose.” 

“I would not burt a hair of your head, | 
Jape.” 
_ “Thankye, sir,” said the girl, and, giving 
oer bead a shake, she proceeded te tighten 
up a long twist that was escaping tromin the 
bair-pins. ‘Now | uiust yo.” 

“And you'll come and talk to ine some- | 
tines in the next room ?”’ 

“Will it nake you bad if I do?” 

‘Bad! no: it will do ine good.” 


“Then I will sometimes, if you'll 
——— ine to try and get better: and then, 
Bay, how ylad your young lady would 
bbe’ b 
i ave > 1 4 4 ah “al ros 
' 
A y & sir ? 


Y en, quite sure.”’ 
“Ob! there, I can’t stop talking here al! 
day. Your piace is tidy mow, and bere 


they come,” 


Range lay motionless,and gazing straight 
up at the ceiling, forcing himself to be per- 
fectiy calin, but with hig brain working 
bard to find out the intentions of his wr- 
mentors, 

Pannell left the room without a word,and 
his confederates sat chatting quietly, tll 
once more steps were heard, anc Sheldrake 


| smiled as he saw the rapid glance Range 
| darted at the opening door. 


The latter noted the siniie,and bit bis lip, 
fer he felt that he had been guilty of a dis- 
play of weakness; but his attention 


comer—a little, smovuthly-shaven man, with 
white face and two little black eyes that 
would suggest currants in an unbaked cake. 

He was no doctor, tor he entered unrolling 


| a white apron, and bowing to all in turn 


with an obseq vious *Good-imorning,” and a 
remark or two about the weather, then a 
request for sume hot water, which, by 
Sheldrake’s toresight, was already waiting 
on the wasbhstand. 

“Why, he’s a barber ?’’ said Range, to 
himself, witha sigh of relief ; and Le lay 
watching the inan, who glanced at him 
inquiringly, and then at Mewburn, and 
lastly at Sheldrake. 

“Mv brother is much better this morning 
Mr. Gentiles,” said the latter. ‘This ts Mr. 
Geniles, Artnur, old tellow,”” he continued, 
“You'll be ucre comfortable alter a guod 
shave.”’ 

Range did not reply. 

“If he—could be—a little more hup, sir,” 


| gaid Mr. Gentiles. 


“Oh, to be sure !"’ said Sheldrake. * Jack, 
old fellow, he might sit up now, I think. 
You'd like to sit up, wouldn’t you ?” 
Range made no reply , and Pannell and 


Sheldrake each began to unfasten a sleeve, 


| while the barber edged towards Mewburn, 


while whispered 


and, stropping @ razor, 


| Sometbizg about “making a dash atit, you 


know,.”’ 
“Oh, no! No tear!’ 
“You teel quite calin now * 


said Mewburn. 


Range had it in lis beart to fly it at 1 
Speaker ; but be leit tial ' ont 
serve his tu 

r 6scay 
podde ‘ | rier =e 
approache if r¢ ~ 
as he termed him wus sitting uy 


sieeves of Lhe wa .stenal veenm i - 
ened for the purpose. 


The three eunicderatcs, W Ranges great 


liaVilixg 


Jane wnade a dart at the chimwey-piece, 
sweeping the little ornainents on one side, 


“Ah?! 
Lhope my 


“Yea, sir, be’ve been lying as still as a 
lanb, sir,"’ replied Jane, giving a finishing 
touch to the inantel piece before catching up 
the broom and brushes and hurrying out of 


“Yes; nice and calm now,” said, Mew- 
“I think we 
him ready to see the visitors, hey?” 
they talked together in a low voice, while 


Get him ready to see some 
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dows, and lef him in one of the barber's 
and busily dusting, as steps were heard; | hands, the man beginning to chatter, afer 
and directly after Sheldrake and his com- 


—_ 


; 


ones ment, drew beds ieeudis on! ° . ry 
and ef uiminone of we mrcers SCientific and Useful. 


the fashion of his trade, as he frothed upthe | - — 


lather with his brush. 


“Nice morning fora drive for you, sir— 
that's it, sir—mouth shut, please, sir! Time made to successfully supersede vies blow- 


you was shaved, sir. That's the way. 
too hot eh ? That's right.”’ 


Range oo ers with nods and negative 
l 


motions, wh 


and remained perfectly 


scrap of a tolerably long stubble was re- 


ive as every thin ribbon is 


Guass BLow1xe.—In a glass works near 
Paris air stored under pressure has been 


Not. ing by the mouth, except in a few casen. 


Roicep Geoip.—Kolled gold is made b 
gilding, with gold, an ingot of brass, whic 


e the scap was well rubbed in, | & forced between steel rollers until a long 


uced. The percentage 
of gold is reduced as low as two or three 


moved most dexterously from his cheeks, percent This rolled gold is used in mak- 


| lip, and chin. 

“This razor burt you, sir? No? That's 
right. Quite a new one, sir; German wake. 
Sounds raspy, for your beard's a bit wiry, 
Quite refresh- 


sir. That's right. There. 


e chattered 
remains of the lather, and dabbing his 


| client’s chin with a soft towel as he finished. 


| 
the seinblance of madness | 


} 


Then, turning to Sheidrake— 

“I think you said the head too, sir?” 

“Yes, ves, of course!’’ was the reply. 

“Stop!” cried Rauge, angrily. “I wid 
not submit to this!’’ 

The barber started bick as if he had been 
shot, but the little party by the window did 
not stir, Sheldrake alone spoke. 

“Now,my dear Artbur,” he said, blandly, 
“don't be so foolish, You know Dr. Par- 


| kins wishes it. See bow comfortable and 


cool you bave been since your hair was all 
cut off. 

“I say I will not subinit tothis!"’ cried 
Range. 

“Nonsense ! my dear boy. You can have 
a wig, or a little velvet cap, if you like. 
There, there! don’t be obstinate, old 


| fellow, pray !"’ 





“It will not take many minntes, sir, I 
assure you,’’ said the barber, deprecating|ly. 
“T shail not hurt you, and [’m sure you'll 
feel all tne better.” 

“Oh, Arthur, old fellow !"" said Sheldrake, 
in a kindlv, reproachful tone. 

Range hesitated. They would force him, 
he knew, if he resisted ; and then there 
would be a scene, and the barber would yo 
away fuily convinced that he had 
operating upon a dangerous lunatic. 
Besides, what did it inatter? His hair was 
closely cut now to the skin ; the stubble 
might just as well be reinoved, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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My Divina ADVENTURE.—Many years 
ago there was a ruinor to the effect that val- 
uable peart fisheries had been discovered 
on the coast of Alaska; in fact a large jewel- 
ery house in New York displayed some 
large pearls that were said to have come 
from that locality. It deceived a good 
inany, as it turned out to be merely a dodge 
to start immigration, and it caught me tor 
one. I secured five men, all of them good 
divers, and started across the continent, 
only to find on getting to ny destination 
that 1t was alla swindle. There wasn't a 
pear! within 2,000 niles, and with a view 
getting ny money back I went into the 
reguiar diving business, We generally 
went down ia pairs, Dut one day as we 
were working on a sinall smack that had 
sunk, I took tie first spell down alone to 
see what was tae matter with ber. She 
was lying in about forty feet of water, 
soimne of her running gear being afloat, and 
showing where she was. We fastened our 
sloop to it, put out a mooring, and in a few 


away, sponging off the 


been | 


- the bone. 


moments I was slowly going down. By- | 


and-bv I reached the deck, and, wanting 
first to find out what had sunk the emack, 
I walked forward, swinging inyself round 
the shrouds and ropes. Presently I dis 
covered that two of her planks had burst 
right out. She was loaded with pig-iron, 
and I concluded the sea had jerked the 
bottom outof her. Having settled this 
point, I walked round her to the leeside, 


, the bottom Leing a bard, clear sand, and 


was | 
‘taken up by the appearancs of the new | 


there I easily stepped aboard and walked 
towards the hatch. It was wide open, and 
as I stepped near it I saw something that I 
took for a rope hanging over the combings, 
Taking my boat-hook I gave it a push, and 
it seemed to tall off into the hatch. One of 
the main yards was hanging clear, and, 
grasping it, I swung off, and lowered my- 
self into the bold to see if the tron had been 
covered with sand. Down I went, my 
hook in one hand and the halyard in the 


other, and when near the bottom 1 let go. 


In asecond I landed on a soft, yielding 
mass that, bound as I was, gave me a 
sickening sensation. Itmoved from under 
ine, and inamoment I seemed tw be sur- 
rounded by the flying aris of some bideous 
creature. They clasped my legs, wound 
round my body, and fastened about my 
helmet, gradually drawing me down and 
s horrifying me that fora incimnent I was 
utterly poyerless t) help myself. At the 
tirst alarin, however, I had given the sig- 
nal to be drawu up, znd having a large 
knife fastened at iny waist, I attacked the 
monster, cutting itanywhere I could. In 
a moment the animal had litted itself so 
that its body rested against my chest, and 
it then seemed to be about as large as a 
flour barrel, with legs extending out froin 
it iike the legs of a spider. I hacked at it 
with the knife, my arimor preventing it 
trom injuring ine in aay way, and soon 
had the satisfaction of cutting it fairl¥ in 


two, so that it partiv drepped off, and I 
then tore away the remaining arms. I was 
ayyed tothe surface with part ol me. 

¥ 4 Vv , reac m4 = 
yan 
“ 
. i Ave 1roppe | \ a 
esh air revived me, and trom that time 
I w“iwv eareer as a diver. | lon'’t 


think $10,000 would ever bave tempted me 


, w go down again, 


| ing bracelets and watch-<chains It wears 
from one to ten years : 
New Pavixa.—A new style of paving 
has been introduced in Berlin during the 
yo and so far has given great satisfaction. 
ayers of bricks, from four to six inches in 
ee t down and imp 1 with 
as} t y absorb from 15 to ® per 
_ cent. ofthe bituminous substance, and then 
become remarkably elastic and capable of 
resisting damp and pressure. It is claimed 
| that this pavement offers a sure foot-hold to 
horses. 

OLromMaraartNe.—The following is a 
Simple but infallible test for detecting oleo 
margarine: Stir a litthe—half a teaspoonful 
| or less—of the suspected butter in enough 

sulphuric ether to dissolve it. By the time 
the grease ix dixsolved the ether will have 
been evaporated, and the residuum will 
show, te smellor taste, whether it is butter, 
lanior tallow. Five cents worth of ether 
will suffice for several testa. 


Sarety Parer. — A Massachusetts paper 
mill has adopted a safety \ ver which will 
make it extremely difficult for any one to 
tamper with bank notes or checks printed 
upon iL The coloring matter of the paper 
is so prepared that the application of any 
chemical to remove ink will permanently 
change the color of the paper, and an in- 
genious deviee is added which betrays at 
once any attempt to make an erasure. He- 
tween the two the enterprising forger wiil 
be sure to come to grief. 

Tuk Map Dou.—According to a late 
work on hydrophebia physicians may con- 
Vey to their patients a reasonable hope of 
almest perfect immunity from the disease 
after three months have elapsed from the 
Ume the bite was inflicted. The danger is 
thought to be lessened with every month 
that passes, “so that after a year the physi- 
clan may afford a scientific certainty of the 
pationt’s recovery.” Absolute quietude, or 
“sedation,” and the use of the Turkish bath 
are measures chiefly recommended as pre- 
venuive treatment 

In Scurcery.—Ina New York inedical 
school recently an interesting experiment 
Was trie! with anew instrument designed 
for remeoy ing the interior or spongy part of 

trial was made upon the le 

ofasheep. The apparatus is an eloctetenl 
one and drives the drill at a speed of 12,000 
revolutions ne! minute, Accompanying it 
Was a tiny electrical lamp, whic was in- 
serted in the cavity toenable the operator 
te nete the wharress of his work. The ail- 
ments in whieh the apparatus will be used 
are diseases of the hip, knee or ankle, 
where the speaucy interior of the bone, near 
the joint, is the seat of the disease, 


i 
i 
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Facm and arden. 

Hav ann Horses.—A Kentucky jour- 
nal says that horses that have a rackful of 
hay before them all the time will grow 
poor, when if fed a limited quantity with 
some gran they will become fat The 
rack filled with hay becomes offensive 
from the horse's breath, and the animal 


must be partly starved before he will eat 
it. 


Bran.—Bran hasa value for milch cows 
asamilk profacer, which is not fully ap 

reciatedd or Known, and seems for all stock 
nut especially neat cattle, to promote health 
and thnof{ (om first turning out to fresh 
pasiure in the spring, succulent grass is apt 
too per “luce securing. This is often corrected 
by a feext ones aday of bran in connection 
with free access always to a lump of rock 


salt An analvsis of bran shows it abounds 
in phosphates, the element of milk and 
wie, 


SHeer Deas According to English pa- 
pers the sheep industry in Australia has 
Drought outa Variety of the sheep dog re- 
markalble for sagacitv, but differing in 
tmaany other particulars from those of other 
eountries [tis related of therm that they 
will hunt for stragglers miles away from 
the hut, and either drive them in or watch 
them, if they happen to be exhausted, untal 
they gather sufficient strength to walk. It 
is acommen thing in traversing the graz- 
img COUNtTV to eome Upon one of the saga- 
cious dogs on guard over a strayed or 
broken-<doewn sheep, and, while placable 
amd gentle to aremarkable deyree,asa rule 
are then resentful of interference with their 
eharge and fierce in the extreme. 

Teo Mceecn Lanp.—In principle, it is 
elear it will net pay to crop a poor piece of 


land. The greatexpense in farm produce 
ts farm labeorcend it takes as mnuch plowing, 
~~ ny. harvesting and seed for a half crop 
ws fora fullone, ancdit is idle to talk of 
il gwiththe full crop under such 
‘ stat Again, the imjurv to the 
ropes y thus Workitig tlhe Srii ti 
. a! ‘ 

ao f Vewelali bialler ictt 

Kround ring up the fertuily rathes 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 


Entertaining ! ; 
Moral! 
‘THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 
TERMS : 
$2.00 a Year for Singie Cop - 
—or,— 
$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 16 


45 | 
{ : i 
We are pleased toa nee t 


rpeatrone that we 


have placed our (let Kates at each alow figure 


for thie vearas to pet THe oer witl reach of 


sil. We are determined to get a very larze list of 
new subscribers, and ia order te do eo we will receive 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN €LU BS OF TEN. 


And, asan inducement te ead aclah, we will give 


a gratiscopy fer every clabeot Mat @l.@each. He- 


member, we will not send a siagle copy for less than 
@.0 . aad in onter to get the reduced rate, one mnst 
eend atleast ten sulecriotions. We canuetsend a less 


number for less than $2. «ach- 
Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00. 
Those who send Clubs, cas after @ardsadd names at 
91.00 each. 
Hemember, the get'«r-ap of aclaeb of 0 gets a {ree 
copy of the paper an entire rear. 
We hope and trust that each of our present subscrib- 


erswilisendaflub. A littl effort cannot fall to se- 


cure one, and they #1!ll thereby be doing to them- 
seives and frien ts a “avor, and assist in raising the 
cireniation of » gorl & paper as the SaTURDAY 
Events Post. 

few in ti or 


b»- 


Asto THE Post, there are untry, 


any other country, elo are met familiar with it. 


tablished in 1421, it ts the oldest paper of its hind In 


America, and for more than half a century it has 


been recognized as the lealing Literary aud Family 


Journal itn the ft ted States For this vear 


we have secured the beet @riter<« of this country and 





Europe, tn Prose, Verse and Piction. 

We trust that those @! iesign making up Clubs, 
will be tn the f ! aseariy as pe ie, and mak« 
larve additions tathetc Liste ‘tur ures tre Club 
subscribers are so lew, that lf the matter is properly 

' 
explained, very few elo re a first~lass literary 
paper will hbesttate t stem riwe al we, and thank 
the getter-up of the ¢ fur bringing the paper to | 


their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a Club of 


10 gels &@ FREE copy of « pape ran entire vear. 


Hew te Bemit. 


Payment for TH & Post eben sent by mail should 
be in Money Ofders, Bank ¢ becks, or Drats. When 


is obtainalie, send the 


neither money in a reg- 


Every postmaster in the country is 


Fatl- 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


Istered letter. 
required to register letters when requested. 


ter ordering, voe will advise us of the fact, and 


“lether you sent cash, (bech,. money order, or regis- 


tered letter 





Chaage «f Address. 





subscribers desiriag tbeir address changed, wil) 


picase give thelr former peeto Tice as well zs their | 


vresent address. 


Te Cerresepondentsa 
ever’ aee seneé es * * aod address 
wish a =- ’ 
” ge a x 
paper “ os : 4 a 
AG@dreaa a etiers 


THEE SATUBBAY EVENING Feat. 
Loct Des laa, Philadeiphia, Ia. 
Ofdes, TH Sansom Strect. 


SPEAKING ONES WIND. 

A bit of one’s mind whe has not received 
at some time or other? There is nothing 
like it in the world for length without 
breadth, and measurement without quan. 
tity. 

Mrs. Caudle’s bits lasted an hour, or un- 
til her throat was dry, or the object of her 
jectures had dropped off to sleep. 

A bit! why ‘tis often as long as a fiddle 
ora salmon-line, or a Dutchman's credit, 
or a Turcoman’s conscience, or the tailor’s 
thimple that the man drank whisky out of 
when only allowed that method of mea- 
surement. 

Yet, what pleasure is there in speaking 
one’s mind! As Carlyle has put it, we 
“fluff ourselves off, like a bottle of soda- 
water with the cork sprung.” 

The victim must receive it all meekly, or 
the spluttering is dreadful, and the end of 
it all so much the more remote. The spea- 
ker in nine cases out of ten is apt to think 
more of his or her case than of the proba- 
ble consequences of the effort on the vic 
tim. The relief is considerable, in any 
case, no matter what the consequences may 








Jess of consequences, is a sigu of an unbal- 
anced temperament. 

“Speech is silvern, but silence is gol- 
den.”” The bits of mind we scatter about 
us are often as sharp and as dangerous as 
bits of broken glass. 

ne a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


_— 





Dr. Furst, of New York, whose author- 
ity is beyond question, says that mankind 
should eat when they are hungry, even if 
| they happen to be hungry at midnight. 
The dark ages, when it was decreed that 
the man or woman who partook of late and 
hearty suppers, must die an untimely death, 
have passed away, and the light of a more 
enlightened and comfortable civilization is 
dawning. 

WesTERN rivers as highways for trans- 
portation are tast passing out of existence. 
Everywhere railroad bridges form continu- 
ous connections for traffic, regardless of the 
navigable streams flowing beneath. Thirty 
years ago St. Louis had sixty large steamers 
in the Cincinnati and Pittsburg trade, and 





be. 

“There, I feel better; my conscience is 
clear,’’ observes Mrs. Jones, when she has | 
told Mary, the cook, about her flirting with 
the policeman,or the postman, or the young | 
man from round the corner. Itis not ob 
served, however, that Mary is less inclined 


to gossip than before. 
Poor Mr. Jones scatters his tobacco ashes 
than ever 


sub- 


over the carpet more profusely 
after a bit of his wife’s mind on the 
ject of cleanliness, end the wear and tear 
of carpets and brushes. He has even been 
known to come home ten minutes later for 
tea, of malice aforethoucht, simply because 
she has enlightened him as to the tendency 
of eggs to get hard if not eaten within five 
or six minutes after they come from the 
kitchen. 

“T always speak my mind,”” observed 
Mrs, Jones to a neighbor, in making’a call, 





“and then I'm oo longer responsible for | 
what happens.’ Poor woman ! 
Now, this speaking one’s mind is the | 


cause of more mischiet in lite,and more un 
happiness in many homes than bad breed 
ing, bad manners, smoky chimneys, and 
Halt of it is nothing 
The occasion does nut call tor 

and it is uttered in such a 
key as to make it sculding under talse_ pre- 
tences. 

The household in which the mistress 
speaks her mind once ortwice a week, year 
in and year out, is by no means ao madel 
establishment. Evervthing goes by fits 
and starts. To-day, all is storm and bustle; 
to-morrow, all is sulkiness and 


disordered nerves. 
but temper 
what is said, 


exhaustion 
The bits of mind given in this way would 
be much better reserved Advice, 
and reproot need not be presented in so ob 
jectionable a form 


counsel, 


Given calmly and sweetly, and at the 
right moment, in a few words, real 
mind are always effective. But 


scolding, 


as such, simply aggravates, and does no} 


good. 

**You can lead me, mum, but you cannot 
drive me,”’ says Mary Ann, with more true 
wisdom than we generally fied in such a 
common saying 

To be always speaking one’s mind, is to 
run the risk of endless contradictions, be- 
cause, as we have said, there is much 
temper in this particular form of utterance. 
Asarule, there is nothing more unneces 
sary. It ought notto be required, as 
tween intimate associates, and it is chiefly 
with them that it takes place. 

Mrs. Jones’ maid ought to know her mis- 
tress’ mind without so many deliverances, 
or it is but a poor sort of mind afte? all. 


~<) 


be - 


Mr. Brown cannot have lived halt a cen- | 


tury with the partner ot his home and board 
Without knowing every nowk and cranny 
ot her understand:ng : her tastes, her an 
tipathies, her set forms of expression 


The occasions when one cando good by 
speaking one’s mind are rare, and if due 
| advantage be taken of ther v will be 
rarer still ‘A word in seasun”’ is worth a 
hundred at the wr eo 
' 
4 
tirash ‘ 4 2 > c 
fective 
[be burry to spesk ones mind, regard 


/ gon, Wisconsin, Texas and 


| bia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 


bits of | 


almost as many between that point and New 
Orleans. At the present day St. Louis has 
not a single ‘“‘packet’’—in fact, the name 
self is almost forgotten, and the total arriv- 


als at the levees are not over forty a week. | 
} 


ATHEISTS and agnostics are now accept- | 


ed as competent witnesses in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
Vermont. In 
Massachusetts, as in the District of Colum- 
Maine, Ne- 
braska and Utah, atheists and agnostics can 
testify, but are liable to be discredited, the 
provision in Massachusetts being the same 
as against convicted criminals. 

It is the constant repetition of right ac- 
tions which builds up a noble character. A 
distinguished clergyman, deprecating the 
extreme reliance often placed on external 
aids, said, *‘Crutches are capital for locomo 
tion, but for strengthening the limb which 
they save from the ground not very capital. 


No, rely upon it, the spiritual life is not 


knowing or hearing, but doing. We know 


' 
only as far as we can do, we learn to do by 


doing, and we learn to know by doing. 


What we do truly, rightly, in the way of | 


duty, that, and only that, we are.”’ 


AFTER much discussion, it bas been de- 


| cided that if there isany safest place on a 


railway train, it is in the rear seat of the 
rear car. One of the greatest trials of sleep- 
ing car conductors’ lives 1s to provide cen- 
tre Jower berths for everybody who comes. 
If the centre of acar rides any easier than 
the end, then the cars, built as solid and as 
strong as they are, spring up and down in 
the middle precisely as does a buckboard. 
It they do not, why should it ride any 
easier’ As a matter of fact, the jar in an 
ordinary sleeper will be tound, hy close 
tests, to be quite as noticeable in the centre 
as in either end of the car. 


| Te annual so-called ‘‘Rank and Quarter | 


| List of the Prussian Army”’ for 1884, a vol- 
_ ume for years edited by Col. Brix, Chief of 

the Privy Chancery of War, has just been 
| published, and the first copy, elegantly 

bound in blue velvet, presented to the Em- 
| peror. As usual, it contains much interest. 
_ ing statistical material. The Prussian army 
countsamong its higher officers 4 field- 
marshal generals, 53 generals of intantry 
and cavalry,, 77 lieutenant generais, 130 
major generals, 256 colonels, 276 lieutenant 
colonels and 1143 majors ot all arms. Of 
| the lieutenant- generals about 5 per cent. do 
not belong to the nobility, of the major- 
generals 18, ot the colonels 28, of the lieu- 
tenant-colonels 41, and of majors about 43 
; per cent. This proportion is nearly re- 
versed in favor of the bourgeois element for 
| the category of captains and subaitern offi- 
cers A singular fact is that the number of 


Iron Crosses worn by officers is becoming 
| smaller and smaller ; the bichest number 
} T 
~- i 
A 
oo f inf ; 

a degree of influence is lost with it: and 

| while the tormer may be re vered will 
| be found much more, difficult to recover 


the latrer. The pelitician whoallows him- 
self to get angry in his capacity—whatever 
_ may be the provocation—does his cause an 
| injury which bis soundest argument will 
hardly repair. Just so with men of all 
professions, and with men of no profes- 
sion. If they would be able to exerta 
sway in their sphere, they must learn to 
keep cool. Who ever listened to a diacus- 
sion in which one party went raving mad, 
while the other maintained .his composure 
_ without having his sympathies enlisted 
| with the latter, even though, in the Segin- 
| ning, his prejudice might have been in fa- 
var of the former? It is commonly taken 
tor granted, and with a good share of rea- 
son, that he who has the best side of an ar- 
| gument will exhibit the most coolness. 
Move mothers are of the first importance 
| in moulding the nature of a child ; and if 
we woud have fine characters, we must 
| necessarily present before them fine mod- 
els. Now, the model most constantly be- 
fore every child’s eye is the mother. “One 
' good mother,’’ said George Herbert, ‘‘is 
_worth a hundred schoolmasters. In the 
home she is loadstone to all hearts and Icad- 
star toall eyes.’’ Imitation of her is con- 
stant—imitation which Bacon likens toa 
| ‘globe of precepts.’’ It is instruction. It 
is teaching without words, often exempli- 
| fying more than tongue can teach. In the 
tace of bad example the best precepts are 
ot but little avail. The example ia tollowed, 
not the precepts. Indeed, precept at vari- 
‘ance with practice, is worse than aseless, 
inasmuch as it only serves to teach that 
most cowardly of vices—bypocrisy. Even 
children are judges of hypocrisy, and the 
_ lessons of the parent who says one thing 
and does the opposite, are quickly seen 
through. The teaching of the friar was not 
worth much who preached the virtue of 
| honesty with a stolen goose in his sleeve. 





| “I BELIEVE,”’ said a noted speaker, in a 
recent lecture, ‘‘in the institution of mar- 
riage, and I have no sort of sympathy with 
those persons who endeavor to oppose that 
institution. The fireside is the most sacred 
thing on the earth, and the love of husband 
tor wite is God-like. I would rather live 
with the woman I love in a world of sor- 
row than be forever in a heaven of men 
alone. We may torget all other creeds 
| with impunity it we believe in the repnblic 
anism of the fireside, the democracy of the 
' home, and the absolute equality of husband 
| and wite. I doubt if men realize what it is 
to have won the love of a good woman. 
He who has done that has made a success 
in life, even though he dies in the gutter 
No man has a right to regard himself as the 
boss of the household. The family should 
be an aflair of co-partnership. No man has 
a right to assassinate the joy of a day in 
his own house, and 20 woman should be 
compelled to live with a cross man. Treat 
your wife like a tender flewer, and she will 
fill your lite with the pertume of love. 
And, to begin with, court your wife. 
Don't think your wife’s love is not of suffi- 
cient value to take care of after you have 
secured it.’’ 


—- 


CERTAIN people have a habit of appro- 
priating to themselves all that belongs to 
other members of the family, walking into 
their houses if not at home, and awaiting 
their return, etc. No greater mistake can 
be made in families than dropping all the 
courteous Civility which would be paid to 
strangers. The reason for it is difficult to 
discover, but it exists very widely. Com- 
mon attentions and little acts of kindness 
do much in keeping up a really happy state 
of affairs, whether among blood relations or 
those connected by marriage. People are 
apt to expect too much, and to think that 
the promise of devotion so often pro- 
fessed in the moment of family excitement 
over 4 marriage will stand the wear and 
tear of further acquaintance. [t is ridicu- 
lous to expect that, because two people have 
tallen in love and determined to meet the 
joys and ills of life hand in hand, all the 
mutual relations on either side must amal- 
camate into friendship and affection as a 


ral seguence. This leads to much dis 

as the falling off becomes ap 

“rent Dy slow degrees. A remark once 
1€ DY a very happy woman was that she 
eved a large portion of her happiness in 


married life was due to the fact that neither 
her husband nor herself had a single rela- 
j tive. 
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APRIL. 


BY WILLIAM MACKINTCOR. 





Cnfill Winter is a robber bold; 

The gentie zephyrs tall bis prey, 
He steals the lily’s biash of gold, 

And all the Autuma’s bright array. 
He rebs the poor of solar rays 

That biess their scanty store of wood ; 
Their honest toil he oft delays, 

And che-ts them of a lit elihood. 
Naught then his plundering hand may stay 

Till April trip upon the scene— 
He yields to her in meek dismay, 

And Nature halls her, welcome queen. 


She by an unseen power restores 
The spoils that Winter held te vain, 
And bids him flee t» gloomy shores 
With sleet, and snow, and ali his train. 
The ficid and bud dread no alarm, 
The sunbeam fears no icy frown, 
All Nature wears a matchless charm 
When April dons her vernal crown. 


The Brahmin’s Sin. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 














ANY and strange were the adventures 
that happened to me during a some- 
I what lengthened career in India, but 
of none ot whicu I have,for very numerous 
reasons, 80 Vivid a recollection as one which 
occurred when I was in the Neilgherry 
Hille. 
I had gone up to this healthy district tor 
a holiday, in fact, for recreation and health, 
and was staying on a visit to my friend Col. 
Talbot, who occupied a bungalow both 
coinmodious and handsome. It was his 
station, and as be had resided there some 
time, be was just the sort of person to act as 
Mentor tw une of less experience chan hiim- 
self. 





“Any news, Abban ?"’ asked the Colonel | his barem, still our party was treated to 
of the leader, with a salaain, 

“No, ib,”’ was the reply, with a 
found bend ; “but the acout rill qoen’ be 
here.”’ 

As he spoke, a man very slightly clad, 
one of a low caste, with bis bh bare, and 
long matted locks hanging in confusien, 
caine at a loping trot out of a wood close by. 
He reported numerous aeer scattered about 
the woods, a herd of wild bogs, amongst 
whom wasa large boar, which the scvut 
declared, with Eastern exaggeration, tw 
bave tusks like an elephant. 

“Well,” said the lonel, laughing, “I 
think we will try Mr. Pig first, as, if he 
hears the noise of the dogs and Leaters after 
other game, he will shilt bis quarters. 
These porcine fellows are hogely cun- 
ning.”’ 

I, for one, obeyed the Colonel's orders iu 
everything, and at once proceeded to load 
my gun. As soon as we had mounted our 
horses, the chief led the beaters and the 
dogs off by acircuitous route. We foliowed, 
led bythe guide, who was dressed in a 
coarse calic» robe, and carried an imimence 
hunting-spear on his shouluer. He was a 
pe important and consequential indivi- 
ua . 

“His father was a noted shikarie (bant- 
er),”’ the Colonel reinarked,‘‘and he thinks 


mured ladies. 

Of the music, not much was to be said; 
but the dancing was graceful, and, in 
deference 6 the presence of English ladies, 
remarkably decorous. Miss Talbot looked 
charining, and I could not conceal from 
myself that ny gratificationwas intense at 
the cordial pleasure with which she wel- 
ouned me. 

Hier father rather annoyed ine, by aking 
ine a hero about the pig-sticking business ; 
but Fanny, who knew the oountry, was 
well aware how really dangerous such an 
encounter was, 

There wasa ball the second evening, 
joined in, of course only by the English, 
the Orientals looking on with affected in- 
difference, I thought. At all events, it 
struck me that the Rajah of Saimpore looked | 


join in. 

He had been in England, and there 
learned English customes. Still, in his 
own country he was compelled t> abstain | 
from anvthing that, in the eves of Orieutals, 
would have looked undignitied, 

But what startled ine most was the fact 
that when dancing with Fanny Talbot—dve- 
cidely the handsomest girl in the room—I 
passed close to where the Rajah was sitting, 


very much as ifbe should have liked to | 





himself one; but he is not a bad guide.” 

And so he proved. But as soon as hé hal 
led us to a spot indicated by te head beater, 
the Colonel made him hide in the bushes. 

We knew, took up our position,that 
we had to deal ferocious animals,much 
more danyerous than those bunted in the 
plains and jungle with spears. 

Our horses were secured in a thicket, 
while we awaited the coming of the game 
behind soine heavy stones, our guns all 
ready. Then a kind of horn was sounded, 
followed by the beating of toim-toms and 
the yelping of hounds, 


and saw his eyes glisten iu a way I did not 
like. 

It wasa look of adiniration mingled with | 
something sinister, which made ime 
thoughtful. 

Still, it could mean nothing. 
even if it did, what was I to duo? 

But whatever my endeavors to cast off all 
shadows, that night when I went to my 
roon, the remembrance of that look 
haunted me 80 inuch, I could with difficulty 
obtain any sleep. 

At last, however, slumber overcame me, 
and I was sleeping soundly, when a rude 


Besides, 





He was a mighty bunter, and had seen 
much service both in Africa and India. 

He was a staunch sportsman, and was | 
never weary of relating thrilling anecdotes | 
of hunting, conbin with bairbreadth 
escapes in mountain, forest, and jungle. 

“As soon as I have recruited a little, Col- | 
onel,” was iny remark, after hearing one of | 
his stories, ‘‘vyou must let me see some of 
the fun.”’ 

“You shall see as much as you like,”’ he | 
answered, failv. ‘I foresaw your desire, | 
and have inade arrangements accordingly.’’ 

I was alinost well when I reached the hill | 
country, where I had sought bealth and re- 
cuperative power, and ere ten days I was 
ready for a start. Life had been very 
pleasant at the station, for not only was 
Colonet Talbot hospitab:e and genial, but so 
was his lady: while Fanny, their daugnter 
and only child, showed me great attention. | 

In the confined ring of an Indian presi- 
dency everybody knows everybody, and it 
was at once noticed by ime,that though Miss 
Talbot had inany admirers,she did not seem 
t» show apy particular partiality for one 
more than another. Certainly, sbe was the 
last girl in the world 1 should bave enoour- 
aged an affection for. She was the only 
daughter ot a rich and successful man, and 
an heiress to boot,while I was atthe bottom 
of the ladder. 

I was of good family, and had excellent 
connections, but I was, as yet, poor, and a 
humble lieutenant in the Indian service. 

W hatever, therefuore,inigitt have been my 
real feelings, I made a point of disguising | 
them from our circle,and froin myself even. 

I knew that she treated me with marked 
kindness, while I felt for ber an adiniration 
which, disguise it as I would, was decidedly 
part of that intricate,perplexing,and uyste- 
rious character that belougs to love. 

Still, I determined to control myself, and 
was rather glad when the day came for the 
Colonel, myself, and other officers, to start. 

It istrue that several ladies were to join 
us, later on, at the residence of a native | 
tyes who inade much of the English. | 

Sut, at all events, J siou.d have some days | 
during which I should be withdrawn froin 
the fascination of the syren—some days | 
during which I could reason with inyself, 
and recover my proper reason and equili- 
brium. 

The beaters and others connected with 
the rather complicated system of Indian 
bunting had gone forward, so that the Col- 
onel, myself, and four other officers, went 
forward witb only our personal attendants. | 

We did not appear iu our usual habili- 
ineuts, but wore short round jackets, tie 
olor of which resembled as much as 
possible the faded tints of witiered fern and 
dry ba™nboo, and long leggiugs. We had 
caps of siinilar :naterial. 

Mounted on stout bandsome horses, we , 
Started off in the sweet morning air long 
befure the sun had been able to parch or 
beat it. The higher hills were still 
shrouded in inist, whilst the valley beneath 
was still bathed in tropical sunlight. 

We had not to go far on this occasion, for 
after suddenly making a rapid rude down- 
hil, we found, on a bank at the foot of the 
descent, the beaters, scattered about in 
groups. 

There were some leaning in picturesque 
attitudes on their broad-biaded hunting 
Spears, wii! some had thrown theinselves 
on the ground and wore the easy indolence 
of the natives epjuy ing auap under the 
trees, 

The chief sat apart cross-legged, smoking 


his pipe with Oriental gravity, and casting 
an affectionate gianece atthe hounds, w 
ray aroun a race f ecruss-breeaus. used 

e Sy erry H = tf st ear A 
Oar. pant er ana ever Lige ra, WHICH 
the piains, are pursued on elephant back 


with beaters only. 

Ali rose at our approach, and proceeded 
to bold our borses while we dis:nounted 
w rest aud breakfast under the trees, i 


| mal had emerged from the forest jungte. 


| Nelson,”’—addressing ne,—“trv your luck.” 


| spears with which the beaters had provided 


|} more infuriated, redoubled his struzgies, 
| and, tearing hiinself frown the dogs, dashed | independent savage. 


revetlle startled me, and I-awoke to tbe rec- 
evllection of what was before us. At all 
events, it was my first tiger hunt, some- 
times a very serious itein in a man's 
existence ; often the last. 

The bunters and their army of attendants | 
were to crossthe river by a rough bridge 
of boais, and prepare for the day's action. 

The Rajab bimsell, as host, and under the 
pretence of his rather excessive corpulency, 
was excused from the active business of the 
day. He had charge of the ladies, and was 
t» bring them up safely to the verge of the 
hunting ground, Candidly, I lelt: uncom- | 
fortable, but considered that 1 was preju- 
diced. 

After an excellent and copious break fast, 
we crossed the river to where, under a 
great boabab tree, the elephants awaited us, | 

I was tw accompany Colonel Talbot. The 
elephant on which our howdah was fastened | 
was a large and powertul one,and managed 
bya mahout in whom the Colonel had every 
confidence. 


“They have started the boar from his 
cover,” said the Colonel. “Keep ewl. It 
will be no mean victory to kill that fellow.” 

And he pointed to where a mighty ani- 


As the Colonel was our chief, we let him 
have the first shot. Soon the sharp crack of 
the report echoed among the rocks; but the 
ponderous animal only bounded forward 
with increased speed, knocking up a cloud 
ot dust. 

“Missed him!" cried our leader. “Now, 

took careful aim, and fired. As the 
report awoke the reverberating echoes, the 
boar staggered Slightly; but immediately 
recovering himself,turned sharp round and 
went helter-skelter down-hill to a place of 
shelter. 

Tuen the dogs were aguin heard, and a 
few’ minutes later the brushwod was 
pushed aside, and the huye brute was net 
furty feet from us. His little eves were 
blazing with savage fire, and the fron 
round bis jaws was colored with blood. He The palanquin-like edifice om the back of 
paused, as if to listen, and turned his sead | the Luge auiunal was a perfect: armory. 
amoment. As I was an novice, I wasal- | There were doubled-barrelled guns, rifles, 
lowed another shot, which, however, did | and very short carbines with bayonets that 
but slender dainayge. started out with a spring in case the savage 

But now the dogs came up, and two of | brates we bunted came to close quarters, 
then seized him by the ears, wile the My desire was to learn; and though in | 
others bowled around. This wasa ticklish | u:y beart 1 did not care about huntiog in 
moment, for the boar was enraged, and, if | this way as 1 did deer-stalking, and any 
left to himself, would certainly damage the | other for: of sport on toot or on horseback, 
hounds. yet Io was not sorry to become acquainted 

Guns, however, were no longer available, | With local habits and peculiarities, 
and we all cast them away, Seizing the boar- As soon as we were all ready, our guide, | 
who was on foot, led the way. He was an 





us. experienced shikarie, a tall, gaunt iman, 
I was very excited, and, perhaps because | with a tunic and a pair of short blue cotton | 
|of iny ignorance of the extreme danger, | drawers, j 


He had a short rifle for hisown protection. 
His manner was dignified and self-posses 
sed, and he walked with ail the air of an 


walked steadily towards the animal, 
At sight of ine, the Doar grew tmeore and 


And yet he was partially of African origin. | 
However this might bee was,I had beard, | 
devoted tothe Colone!, whose hunter and 
guide he bad been on tnany an occasion, 

He was about forty, but his dark, pierc | 
ing eve was full of laten: fire, while bis 
linebs bad all the tnuscular power and ac- 
tivity of youth. 

“That is Kahin Dost,’’ said the Colonel, 
of whow vou have heard ine speak, Nel- 


madly forward. I was in frout. IL torta- 
nately kept cool, obeying the oft-repeated 
instructions of the Colonel. 

I lowered the point of ny weapon, and 
waited. The savage brute came blind! y on, 
receiving the broad-bladed spear in his 
brawny chest. Of course, it was already 
weak from loss of blood, or the resuct 
night have been different. As it was, with 
one savage grunt of rage and fury, ic fell te 


the earth, and in a very short space of time | son. He is a most faithful and attached tel- 
| breathed its last. low. Though half a negro, he is very 
“Well done, Charley Nelson!’ eried the | proud. A little attention goes farther with 


Colonel, heartily ; ‘*you will de.” lita than pay.” 

All the officers added their congratula- “Not like the generality of the natives,” | 
tions, and from that moment I wasne | i auswerec, with something of the siuplic- 
longer considered a griffin. Still, when T) ity of a ygreenborn. 
viewed the gigantic proportions of the brute “Itima mistake,’ repiied the Colonel, 
at inv feet, I knew that I owed more ww | gravely; “i we treated them better, the re- 
juck than skill. sults would, 1 taney, surprise us,” 

Alter sowe further sport, the heat com- Atthis moment we plunged into the 
pelied us to seek shelter. We, however, | wools the several Luuters preparing for the 
continued our hunt, with varying fortunes, | conflict. 
for soine days; but, a8 | have an important Tie whele district between the two riv- 
event to record, I pass over minor cireuuw- | ers was without inhabitants, The Rajah of 
stances, Sauuipore was semi-independent, and = en- 

ft was on the filth day that we reached | courazed large gaine, 8 that the forest and 

the residence of the Rajah of Sampore, a jungle was peopled with tigers, deer, pigs 
ian of princely fortune, who appeared aud saller game, on which the tirst-men- 
never 80 happy a8 when entertaining the | tioned lived. 
English. A large portion of his palace | The sun was now high in the heavens ; 
was set off, on special oceasions, for his the pleasant morning breex had died 
guest-, among whom he was proud to | away, and the alinosphere was rather op 
countthe wivesand daughtersof lis friends. pressive, 





The Rajab had, on this occasion, many Suddenly I heard a ery which startled 
guests, ; me. It was that, apparently, of an antimnal 

On the opposite side of the riveron which | in pain, 
his pilace was built was a large, rough space The mahout at onee touched the elephas 
ef ground—haltf forest, half jury where genutivy with tis staff, and the well-trained 
t yers were Aambunadan 4 " - rer] 

liere t re war t ‘ : . ‘? “ 

t 

Rn 

j 4 cerein WA 
ff ane the third day alter alers 
luteriin being laken up With thie sit Use- the strength of their numbers, were striv- 

their 


nents, ing to slart the gavage Lease frow 


Though Whe Baja did oct lniroduce us W | lacs, 





The Colonel clutched hia rifle, and I at 
many of the sights which gratify the iu- | once did the same. 
| 


*Saalain, gahib,”’ cried Kahius Dost, lift 
ing his finger, and pointing to a dense mass 
of forest and jungle. ‘*Listen."’ 

There was no oceasion,for at that moment 
tLere caine a roar which,. nce beard,is never 
forgotten— that of the tiger. 

Then | gaw the sleek, handsome, but ter- 
rible creature ervuching for a leap. 

It was close to us; and before I knew 
anything, it made a high, swift, elastic 
spring, which brought iton the haunches 
of the elephant. 

l must confess candidly that I lost my 
head for an instant. The Colonel firedand 
ovidently hit the animal, which next imo- 
ment fixed its claws in his arm. 

I, luckily, got hold of the sharp bayonet 
carbine, placed it at the side of the tiger's 
head, drew the trigger, and thus sent the 
charge and the spring dagger into the ani- 
inai’s brain. 

With a fearful roar, it turned upon me; 
the elephant nade a sideward movement, 
and IT fell, partially stunned. 

When I caine to, I was alone, with the 
body of the tiger by my side. 

I was, however, well aware that the hunt 
Was not far off. 

I was not injured; but Io was in a 
dangerous place. The jungle was rife with 
savage beasts, and I had no available arins 
except the carbine, which I hastily pro- 
ceeded to load. 

I then listened, and at once struck out in 
the direction whence caine the noise, 

The wood where I sought shelter was 
rather thick and the way winding, which 
nade my progress dificult, with nothing to 
kuide but the sh: utes and occasional shot. 

My wiser course, as I afterwards knew, 
would have been t remain where I waa, 


j}@nd awaitthe return of some of my com- 


panions, who would be sure to look for me, 

Happily, I did net allow myself to be 
guiasl by the ordinary dictates of prudence, 
Listening with deep attention, I continued 
on my way, urmyil the hunt appeared to 


receded froin me, while I found inyselfen- 


| tangiec in an an apparently inextricable 


latyrinth of wild jungle. I felt my error. 

At any moment I might ‘all Into the 
clutches of savage beasta, such as tigers, 
panthers, and wild boars, while veuemous 
Snakes were notoriously abundant in that 
er 

Still, there was no help for it but to ad- 
vance. &b was encouraged to do thus by the 
fact that there was a faint semblance of a 
path, which must lead somewhere, 

If I could gain the shelter of a cavern or 
ruin, I should be soon sought after. 

Should there be no other resource, I de- 
termined to clainber into the first available 
tree I could find. 

Still the path wound through the forest, 
until at last it brought me out into a clear- 
ing, where stood the ruins of an ancient 
temple. 

They were almost concealed by creepers, 
but there was ample shelter frou the rays 
of the sun, which were suflocating and 
oppressive. 

lanoned cautiously, as these abandoned 
Shrines were often the resort of the wild 
denizens of the forest. But IT neither saw 
nor heard anythin, and so entered, and, 
seating inyeelf in asteay corner, and = pro- 
ceeded to ruminate on my next course of 
procedure. 

To re-enter the forest would have been 
folly, and yet the prospect of a night in the 
old temple was not fraught with tmuch 
maalisfaction. 

Still, | beliewed that as soon as I was 
missed I should be looked for, and some of 
the most experienced hunters sent in search. 

My great anxiety was for the Colonel. 
How bad he got out of the perilous advent 
ure? 

I bad tiny spirit flask with ine—the brandy 
was ready diluted—and a good pull at this 
revived iny drooping spirits aud quenched 
inv thirst, Presently, however, [| becaine 
drowsy. Behind me was a niche, which 
was clean and cool, and within this I took 
shelter. 

Soon I slept soundly. When I awoke, I 
was surprised to hear voices, as also the 
trainp of horses, Twas about to dart out, 
when I was arrested by words spoken in @ 
stern tone—that of the Rajah. 

“T have brought vou here, not to see the 


| hunt, Miss Talbot,’’ he said,‘*but to tell you 


that I love you?” 

“Prince ! either this isa jokein very bad 
taste,’’ faltered Miss Fanuy, ‘or it isa gross 
insult! Take me to my facler.”’ 

My passion would have prompted me to 
rush forth, but I reflected that the treactier- 
ous Prince was surrounded by his arimed 
retainers, and that caution and cunning 
were surer Weapons than foree, 

“Miss Talbot,’ the other said, barshly, 
“you will never see your father again! An 
apartinent in iny harem is prepared for you; 
be will find your palanqguin broken and 
deserted in the forest, while he will beileve 
you carried off by a tan-eater !"’ 

“Wretceh! do vou think this outrage will 
pass unpunished?” cried Fanny Talbot, 
bravely. “PEinglish ladies are not outraged 
with tiipunity.’ 

“When you enter my zenana,”’ laughed 


the Kajab of Sampore, ‘you will find 
several charining English giris, who have 
mysteriously disappeared, Kut words are 
useless: you are wh py power. You 
wv reinain nere unt the bunt is ‘ 

[eoulds V¥ Bee, ra vy I ) vus ‘ 

4 * 

Diss VelV yir pPaie as i ‘ 
the Kajah biddiuy, a1 Was 


j Wwpic, where I now discovered 4 Bravia, 
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To this man be ted her, | very tired, ond pa tle wine scoonnut w leave one’s letters about. 


from an old school-tel 
‘ The next day there isto bea little dance 
I aim going to leave Lyndhurst svoner than | on En cede, ca aoe ee ae 


to find welping Lucy decorate the rooms, &e., the 


seated ona mat. 
and spoke some words In the native tongue, 
which, at that time, 1 did not understand, 
The priest rose with alacrity, and led the | 1 —- and ea wenate 
he interior of the temple. arp somew hat ; 

+ Ay ol caeee could not see ; but fiat that the Captain is, like mysell, m4 of the gentiomen take themselves off for a little 


inattered not. If she were left with the , y. Sol repair to my ——a = —- so I see nothing of Tom until 
Brahinio, I hoped to make short work with am sure, if Lucy cones in and fine ine ' ag tein ts hace Cet teGin. sentte 


¥ ; Captain, ber “ehafl,”” as 
sote-a-tete Wh the Minpta’s : | of bis strange manner towards myself; he 


him. 
: ‘ in, 
They soon returned without Miss Talbot; | they say, will know ne vouns ie 
saa en the Prince and his attendants rode The ‘s tain isabout fifteen years older | bas not spoken to ime, nor, mene 59° 
" than J. But, then, it is semetines a beast gianced in my direction ever since 1 6n- 
a of mine that I never bad a very young tered the drawing-room. ] suppose be is 


l was about to rush forward, when I | trying bis power over me; he thinks I 


’ ’ ‘ : - lover. | 
= ind footsteps as of one of the party return 7 Ds uaen to cay Colele Sen ol ae wa the withow b i ney - 
By it Bot 1 siball do nothing of the kind; an # 

sw back and waited, watching the | lover of mine, not In the least. Ri 

RF ith intone interest. . believe others are a little jealous sometimes person of great spirit, aud he will tind be 

Daoon saw bin standing upon the thres because be nearly always chomes ine Ys! will have Ww give Ma first. 
bold. It was Kahim Dost. Shouting bis | ride, walk, and dante with. And 17 Ob! So I respoud wariniy to all the compli- 
naine, | made a dash at the Brahim; and, | of course I acquiesce in these ey, te ening at sed ~~ and au ten times 

ow o welteo e accustoined lo have things settiv« yw ommore lively than usital, 
throwing bin down, koelt on bis chest. I am wo + ft > rrr 














“Heip »to secure the villain! I eried, | me. 
i degree att ‘maid the shikarie, I finish my toilet for dinner, and descend | rable, though 1 would rather die thau 
who, luckily, being a balleaste, was little | the drawing-room, I think I hear the show it. 
more than a pariah. ‘Dekko! what has | party enter as [ go down. But no. The Ouce—only once—Tvm speaks to ine dur- 
the holy wan d me? drawing-room is empty, but for the pres ing dinner: | 
“Helped to abduet the Colonel's daught- | ence of Lucy's pet cat, = darling “You oe net aeeas straight home, did 
creature, and au immense favorite of you say, Miss forgan, when yvu leave | 
And as he stood by me, TP told tion all. mine. Lyudiuret?”’ : 
The man's eves darted fire ; bis complex. I aim intensely fond of cats, and this one “No, I reply, looking fearlessly at him; | 
lon segimmed to become of a greenish hue. in particular, [ don't care tn the least for “1 ams yoing W Spend a day or two with a | 
the ridicule and assertions Of tos germ sehool-lellow of imine.”’ 


Iie examined the carbine, found it was c , p , 
loaded, and levelled it at the Bratinin. that only old maids like eats. have We leave the gentlemen over their wine 
“Show me where she is, or diet’ were | known some married ladies very foud of and gow array ourselves for the dance. 


his wordsin Hindo. “Nota moment will | cats, am half-way through my twilet, when I spy 
I falter!" J wit down on a stool beside pussy’sechair, © vething likea note on wy table. It is 

The Brahmin, with a fierer seowl, made | and think what 4 happy tine this has been, the Captain’s writing ! FF 
kone unswer, and, obedient toasign from | J shall soon have to go back & the old 


I tear open the note. What can it be? 
Kahiin Dost, | allowed! tices to rime, dreary life with Auntie, for I have been an Not a wingle line of it Toius’s writing, except 
The look of fercetty on tis face was not orphan ever since my twelfth year, and 


the superscription ! 
easily forgotten. Dut the tear of death was | reside with my father’s sister, a dear, good It is sy lost note from my friend. And 
Kreater than the tepe of reward. He) old girl in her way. But though she idelizes I cau easily see now how he is inisjudging 
walked straight to what appeared to be a] ine, she seemsto be impressed with the te, J will give the contents: | 
molid plece of tinasonry, and tvuchiog some- | idea that young lavies ought & be escorted 
thing, adoor was revealed, about in a wooden box, through whiel no “My Own DARLING, 

Ihe pointed with bis floyer. While Ka masculine eve can penetrate ; and this, *Do pray vield to ny entreaties, | 
hits Dost stood sentry, |b entered a gloomy though no doubt excellent, is at times and come to me the instant you leave the 
chamber, lighted by ereviees in the roof, trying. Manor. I cannot do without you, dearest, 

Ona mat, Frances Talbot @as kneeling I am beginning to grow quite senti uy longer. I know your presence will 
nan abworbed attitude of prayer. imental, alone in the twilight, when pussy lp ty soothe my father’s wrath, and he 

“Miss Talbot,” Do whispered, advancing, | girs and I sav: “Give me = kiss, Tom, Wil forgive all when we are married. 
Hit ist Charles Nelson be net alarmed.” | darting! What loves of whiskers you have Kemeuber, I will have ny way. I shall | 

She rome, stared wildly around, and then got, you dear!" as I often do ts bins, ahen @xpect  nold you in iny arins on Satur- | 
seeing ine, rushed bite iny «pen arte something brushes inv cheek—not pussys 

She had fainted. Lochily my Mask was) wiievers certainly, but, to all appearance, ise Ww be 
half full, and first bathing her forehead, the Captain's usouatasion. 

‘ we ,  @peirits ‘ P 
aa — t Ritalin it $0 hee eu abe ae | 1 rise in indignation at thiq and reson. | 
strate with hin onthe rudeness of sech a 


covert, 
. | proceeding. But he only takes ine in bis - 

] was enraptured, hut eonceealing my | ane et ern call Ae adopts in writing ine, But | can see that 

é ‘4 Cajtain Ruskin imagines it to be from 


feclings, led her away to where the Brah- ‘Hush. Edal Don’t be furious, darling? 
; ‘ ‘ ? ush, Raia. on ” “ a A . ; 
mot Stood beside Kation Dest, on whose ° ’ “ Frederick Burton, and has sent it this way, 


3 , he right to kies you ; 
face was at xpression of joathing and | J Want you to give inet ’ | 
wean Oxf : 6 as often as I please! [ want you formy ™ be thinks to confound and accuse me in 
. the face ot iny own words, It is written 


er,’ was nny answer, 











“Your own 
FRED.”’ 


This is the foolish, explosive manner iny | 
young friend Frederica Cleveland usually 





Jimpriimt, 
, ’ ’ ow ’ »! You mum have \ 
*kuste bitin, I said, sterniv. pwn dear little wife ‘ i 
l oa halted ie bial a “ an a supply of cord, | known how T love vou.” wae pial 4 ——~ ae ae no qne would 
etath sais Eel anni doe a ’ “I never, never knew it until thie mo. | ke it for a lady’s handwriting. Of course 
beh BOOT FH ’ eo Pp ° be thinks, froin the wording of the letter, 


ment, Captain [mpertinence,” I say, with 
torment is to be lowt.” | ateli-tale face, for, truth to say, Thow;nas | 
And he obeved ; the Brahinin,as we went, | Kuskin bas inspired in ine feeiings | never 
breathing threats of iinpending vengeance | Yad before. 
on our heads, “T see youare notinahurry to answer 
It need not be added that we never saw | my question, Eda. Before we go an ' ; 
the gentleman again. Mise Talbot was so | Sasthee, it is best to be plain—tell me, ber marrying a penniless lover. 
unnerved by terrorthat she made difficulty there anything between you and Fred I night, of course explain al! this to him, 
about walking, Supported by my guiding | Burton 2?” tut 1 will not stoop to do a0 toa man who | 
arin. jel, | My ringing laugh echoes through the e7denmns me unheard. 1t would seem like | 
Kahin Dost led usby a sherteut through | — re _ a . pone baby love, and Eda Morgan will | 
the forest to where the hunt had halted for “Frederic urton !"" I say, in corn ieti- Pe 0! 
the moontide beat. ment, “What putsuch an ideainto your I hastily finish dressing, and go down- 
‘Their astonishment on seeing ine appear, | dear, stupid head 2" otaire; the Shed Goon is arriving, and dances | 
with not only the shikarie,but Miss Talbot, “Simply, my dear Eda, the feet that I 46 bette ask oc a P | 
nay be tnagined, net deserited. | saw him kiss you on the stairs as you went 1 see Captain agg pee bis way | 
Die Colonel bad eseaped with @ serateh, | down to dinner one evening.” seross the rooin to ine, © wants @ dance, | 
To him onty | tully explained. J angrily retute this, ne doubt, and an explanation. He will get 
His indignation knew no bounds, and “Fred does not make it a rule to ates) “either. 1 would not explain now if be 
hut for the heat be would have returned at) kisses in the durk, as some of ing triends ankent wet _ “d : 
once, | do!’ Laav, saucily, , He bas eondemned ine without a hearing, 
He called all the officers around bim, and I had better have held my tongue. The and therefore I will not atten pt to exoner- 
an OXpress was sent off to some of the | Captain is very rude again, mid Cheeveagets ate myself in hie 4 gon te i ee | 
civilian gentlemen whe bab remained with | perbaps it is very wrone, 1 cannet say 0 cen are  emacalir ont Boo hoy ge pew me, 
thie Lachiom, ‘aniod it. LT yive hin pernussion te write te be would have vane _ “y B serpagege 
The Raiah we never saw again. Keturn- | iy aunt, and he promises to wart until I 1 keop up ete oe re galety ; I am 
ing to the temple, be learned the truth, and | bave left Lyndburst, as T tell bin To ass ack now — i ae the ball;”’and when 
atonce taking for his palace, gave his | going to see an old schoollellow before re- the Captain aske for iny hand, 1 show him | 
orders, and then fled. turning home. my ecard all over names, w ithout the least | 
During the tnutiny whieh occurred so “And please don’t sav anything aberut it alteration of manner, But when all is over, 
Boon aller, he was our bitter fee, |} here until | am gone, Tom,’ Ll siviv say; and I retire to rest, I shed soine of the | 
Linav add that Frances Taithot bas long | “or it will be all over the village in balt an untterent tears I have ever wept in my 
been Mra. Charles Nelson. She nor Lever | bour,and dear Lucy's tun will newer cease.” life, For itis hard to be considered false 
forgot Chat tiver tiunt. Our promises on both sides are cos pletend, by the ian I love best in the world, 
— 8 when IT hear our whole party coming down I keep up my spirits oO the end. My 
: adieux are made toall,the Captain likewise, 


tod rT, 4 To ‘ etiv al ’ rs . 
A St range Mistake. inner, and Tom quistly sys amey CFO | ses my kind host’s eyesight. I wave my 


that my leaving Lyndburst in such a hurry 
won Fred Burton's account. 

He does not know that poor little Freddy, | 
as wecall her, wants iny help to manage | 
her father, who is furious at the prospect of | 


“Lead on,’ I then evmsmanded ; ‘not a 





they enter the drawing-room, 
Oh, what a happy evenina we have! | band merrily to the group at the gate, and 
Tom somehow finds a way to my side 4° BNE 
wherever I yo; and I am nothing bat, tor I ° ° af if ° 
/ bave certainly discovered that Thotwsas The days after the dance at Lyndhurst I 
Ruskin is much dearer to we than bebowld aus walking on the lawn at The Beeches 
scented air blows through the French | ke to confess to any save inyself | with Freddy—dear, innocent girl—who has 
casement al which IT, bis Morgan, am I have bidden ‘Giood night to everyone, uo ideaol the grief her foolish epistle bas 
seated. The beautiful grounds surrounding | the Captain included,and yo upstairet) bed, caused me, and Iam determined she shall | 
Lyndhorst Manor saw asight to be seen | In the corridor, to iy surprise, | see Tom, net know. : 
just now, | He says he must say “Ciood night to me in Mer father has, as she predicted, listened 
I anon a visit to my dearly-loved friend, | tis own fashion. my arguinent, and 1 have arranged to 
the owner of the Manor. Sbheisaband- | Of course weall know what this means, start for boine in two days more to begin 
soe young widow, living with her only ' | feel an irresistible desire to tease bine; the old life with Auntie again—the same 
brother; and though some years my senior, but opposition is of no use to aman like be old life with, oh! what adifference! 
fear Loey Hathberly is as light-hearted asa) is—he will take what he wate by force, J an dressing for dinner when 
girl. Andas ber brother, Mortimer Jason, | I don’t think 1 have Geacribed tins Freddy comes in, and says, in her playful 
sasuniversally pronounced ‘a charming beyond saving he is verv powerfol ; he im, Way: 
feilow,”’ we formed a happy trio. besides, very handsome : jet black bar and Make vourself charming, Eda, Charley 
This istmy last at Lyocboret. My kind eyes, a brilllantskin, and the unt fascina is bringing a gallant officer home: just the 


friends have nade the viet most pleasant tiog whiskers and inoustache that can be thing for you.” ee. 
Sie runs away again, leaving the impress- 


BY Kk. LINWOOD SMITH. 


\ LOVELY suminer evening. The rose- 


nthe way of pic-nies, fishing and rowing conceived. , 
parties, oonlivht excursiogus, and a hun- **Belore you yo to rest, Eda, dear, tell ime tenon tiny mind, in the wordsof Tennyson, 
dred other delightful thoogs. avain—Are you sure you do mt care for Cleat “love no inore Can touch the heart of" 
Lucy's two unmarried sisters, Violet and Fred Burton ever such a iitthe 7" , Eda Morgan. 
bedith Jason, bave been staving with us ton, I ani really angry at this and justly. The first person IT see in the drawing. 
sides a cous if theirs, Pr Hur snc I ask him it he bas such a ond copitibeons = remy talking to Sir Aubrey Cleveland is 
rent ' s (ieorge of meas to imagine me capable of receiving Captain Thomas Rusk'n. 
‘a * Kus a and encouraging two imnen 8 addremges at the Phe Captain explains how tne aré aeqtiain 
’ tet e tim ® ° 4 i Fredd seelny 6 at a sts 
‘ j ~ “4 ra . . ms rem \ oe | - 
ry cy - ‘ ‘ . " pears ‘ % end ny atm s ; | } [ LV “" ‘ reé a read 
’ iy bin ntto beag ™ 5@ P tea 1 Ww Al . I ad 4 
4 p. ‘ s ve ty bed very happy ' re, B ! ‘, > Know you w 
wi When [ enter iy roow | sears “very augh at what Tam going lo say, but I could 
I have dec ied g ng it with the others where for my triend’s letter «of the tm Tuleg jeciare Liere 18 B&O Heliiny between you; 


for the last walk Velore dinner, for 1 am , and itis uowhere to be Jouud. itm of Gu, tuyere is # teuderyess in his voice when he | 


speaks to you that there is not when be 


=e 6 letter to anewer | consequence, I think ; but it is a bad habit | spe r people. 


lustead of laugbing,I feel very much 
inclined to ery, butsay, with well-assuined 
carelessness ; 

“{ wish be had a little more tenderness 
in bis band, dear; he has driven iny ring 
uv et cruelly into each side of my finger.” 

Ouse during the evening I see Captain 
Rushin and Freddy in such close conversa. 
tion that I imagine Iam to have tie 
crowning stab of all wounds, and see the 
man I adore offer himself to another 
woman, who will refuse him. 

Freddy's voice wakes me to the nine- 
teenth century again. 

“There is such a lovely fern in the oun- 
servatory, darling; do come and look ut 
it!" 

I follow obediently, not caring where I 
0: when, to my surprise, Freddy with- 

raws, and Captain Ruskin enters. | aim 
fairly cauglt in a trap! 

He begius by taking my hand and putting 
itt his tips—I quietly withdraw it; an< 
the Captiin substitutes a warmer embrace, 
and says: 

“Ol! amy darling !my own Eda! can you 
ever forgive me? This has been a most 
wretched mistake of mine—I hate nyseif 
lor » t trusting you ; but tell ine, can you 
ever forgive? Ab!I am sure you will, 
when you know how tiserable I have 
been ; but why—why, dearest—did you nut 
explain it to me?” 

The very contact of his hands set my 
blood tisszling ! 

* Because I thought,dear Captain Ruskin, 
that your judgment was too hard; yon 
might bave ascertained if your suspicions 
were correct, and not have condemned ine 
without proof,’ I reply. 

*] see it all, Kda; you are a noble, proud, 
brave, high-spirited girl, and I have been 
inean, Vile, base——"’ 

I put my band over bis mouth, and whis- 
er: 

“Remember, if we are to be one, 1 will 
nt have you say such things of my prop- 


Aud J receive such an affectionate appre- 


ciation of this speect. as would satisfy the 


inom fastidious girl living. 
I go back with my betrothed to the draw- 


Gay. THs them, my OWN, OWN pet, EEtIEVE | ing-room, and everything is arranged for as 
early 2 union as propriety allows, At dear 
Tom's own request, I ask Freddy tor my. 
chief bridestnaid, because she wasethe be. 


inning and the ending of his "STRANGE 
LiSTAKE.”’ 
—_————————> 


The Haunted House. 


BY BERTIE BAYLBE. 








BOUT a vear ago I was called in to see 

the children of an artisan, four in 

number, allof whom were suffering 
rom @ Violent attack of fever. 

Tne family pp two sinall rooms on 
the second floor of a dirty, miserable-look- 
ing house in adisimal street, both sides of 
whieh were formed of similar tenements,” 
excest that soine were one story lower than 
their neighbors, 

It through the saine thoroughb- 
fare inany times, but never without landin 
up at the name it bore, and wondering if 
the authorities, in so christening it, had 
been trying to crack one of those grim jokes 
with which they sometimes tavyor the 
world when engaged in the performance of 
their onerous duties, 

In fine—very fine—it was called Myrtle 
Grove, though Death Alley would have 
been @ more appropriate appellation. 

Groping my way along the passage, and 
up the rickety, ill-lighted stairs, I was met 
on the landing by an object strongly resem- 
bling the ghost of a female apparentiy 
about forty, but in reality not more than 


| thirty years ofage. ‘n her arinsshe held 


a skeleton infant. 
“I’m glad you're come, doctor,” she 
ped. 
I had been in many wretched homes 
before, but never in one 8 thoroughly foul 


and miserable as the one I now entered in 


MyrtleGrove. 

The wonder was not that the fainily were 
prostrated by fever, but that a human 
being bad ever enjoyed a day’s health in 
such aden. 

The atinosphere was charged witu disease 
and poison, the furniture was hardly worth 
the name, and all L could discover in the 
shape of clothing comprised the few filth 
rags worn by iny little patients and their 
parent. 

In short, it was the most desolate and 
loathsome dwelling I had put ny head into 
alter eighteen years’ practice as a surgeon. 

Having examined the children, “I must 
be come with you, ny good woman,” I 
maid. 

“Ol yes, doctor, do tell me what you 
think ?’’ 

“It will be better at presen: to 
what I know,” I addedi “and, in re mat 
ane our baby 1s pe No physician on 
earth can save it. Te oti 
a oe tuers way possibly 

Tha poor woman looked at me wistfully. 

“But you must renew your beddinyg,clean 
the ron, and get rid of this foul air.” 

Her look changed. She was too weak 
and il to do anything. 

“Have you nobody to help you?” 

“NA without paying them, and I won't 


get any noney till to-1tnorrow,”’ 
he your husband out of em) ployment? 
‘s loctor G , 
Kec srounc the apartment with s 
lAgr ah ad ql / | 
ts ides Perhaps he’s been lll a long 


“h, no, sir; he keeps his health wonder- 
jul, considerin’,’’ ° 
“Cunsidering what ?’’ 














ec ae 


aud sickness since we cuine to this house— 


= é P 
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Sbe besitated. 


or bonestt? Ask “ 
ihe beciiated. wt asked ect winbing | tao ai pe eed on 


to for an answer to uw: evious | 
press y pr 


4 “Yes; ‘a carpenter.” 
“And when do you expect him home?” 
“A bout seven, sir.”’ 


“My old girl's been tellin’ you I go on 
the sometimes, hassie?’’ and he 


haved at his trembling partner. 
“No. can nize a drunkard the 
moment I see bitn. n't go away,my inan. 


Doing what I could for the sufferers, I | I’ve not done with you yet.’ 


promised to look in again during the day, | 
and send a inessenger with medicine S | 
soon as I got back to iny surgery. i 

“A r,”’ thought I,on reaching the ! 
street; “why, the man must be earning | 
good wages; and yet he keeps his tamily m | 
that state! Shocking, intainous!” and I 
really believe had the father of my ients 
been near ine at the time I should have 

him by the throat aud half shaken 
the life out of biimn. 

Sometimes in the course of my profes 
sional carreer I have come in contact with | 
parents who appeared devoid of feeling tor | 
their offspring and rcs for themselves, 
but as Liurned out of Myrtie Grove that | 
morning, I telt sure there must be some-— 
thing terribly wrong about the head o! the 
fanily I had been visiting. 

Nor could I, when | looked at the op 
of pale, helpless children, forget that I was | 
a father wyself; and when one of them, a 
brighteyed, clever-looking little girl, 
turned to me in the ravings of delirium, 
and exciaiined, with outstretched arms, “I 
want to love you, dada; I want to love 
you!” ber voice and words reminded me 
of my own darling Beatrice.”’ 

During the day I visited many other 

jents, but the pleading eyesof the sick 
child who had begged so earnestly to share | 
a father’s love followed me wherever I 
went. 

In truth, while I reineinbered that every 
evening when I happened to be at home my 
own daugiiter would come and kiss me, 
turning k soimetiines and whispering, 
“J want to love you again, papa,” I could 
nA forget thatthe same sweet words had 
heen uttered by the poor little one who fay | 
under the shadow of death in Myrtle Grove, 

“My dear Beatrice, I'in going to see a 
little girl who loves her father just as you 
do, though I'm afraid he doesn’t deserve | 
it,” I said, when sie came to take leave of 
11358, 

She seeined puzzled. 

“Why, papa?” 

“Because he is a had, foolish nar.” 

“But cannot you inake him better 7” 

“[ will try, darling. There! Good- | 
night,” and shortly atterwards I set out on | 
my journey. 

“Baby’s dead, 


——a ee 





doctor,”’ faltered the | 


| toil beiew that bis children would 


“I never was talked to like 
own house, anybow !"’ 

“Perhaps not; but let me adil that,uniess 
you procure better attention for these chiid- 
jen they we oes then a charge of man- 

—— will made ost you.” 

“Ham! Who by?” - 

“Myseif.”’ 

“Have you said enough ?"’ 

“Na quite, You were a child once—a 

, iittie boy. Did your father leave 
you & igit with Death on a bed, and in a 
place like this? Your poor wife's health is 
nearly gone. The future is darker than the 
presemt. Seriously, then, is the pleasure of 
getting drunk equal toa hundreth part of 
the misery you are inflicting upon those who 
canncA defend themselves ?’’ 

He turned away in silence. 

“I have spoken for your profit, not mine. 
Think of what I have said,” and, alter 
6)¥ ing instructions for the treatinent of my 

jeuts and promising to renew iny visit, I 
en the buuse. 

Twice on the following day I visited the 
poor family in Myrtle Grove, finding each 
tine «2 slight improvement in the aspect of 
the rxnuniny patients a little better,and the 
wonan looking 2» shade less wretched. 
Pereciving that her husband had some good 
in bimm, and believing that, like most work- 
ing imen,he bad suffered biuself to become 
the victim of Habit, I enlightened him 
gradually as tothe nature and consequences 
of ba omduct. 

Having made an impression, I talked to 
not a8 his superwr, but ashisequal. Hume 
bly and earnestiv did J try to show himthe 
Crimes, as well asthe follv, of drunkeness, 
At first he imtened indifferently, but J 
presevered till, Liree weeks alterwards, I 
need my 
atiendanee no longer; that Thad done my 
best Ger them aud hin; and that I hoped he 
would live soberly for their sakes, 

More deeply tnoved than ever I had 
ex pected to nee him, “L'a poor hand at 
talkin’, doctor,” he began, in a thick, husky 
vines, “but I must say something. It's not 


this, in my 


| a month since you told me whata seoundrel 


Iwas My home isa Paradise co what it 
was then, and will be moreso if lin spared. 
It's all through you, doctor—the truest 
friend | ever had. If taken rightly, yours 


woman , meeting ine on the stairs. | is the proper surt of physic for workin'folk, 

Expecting this announcement, I directed doer. ut it's no use—]I can't tell you 
my attention to the survivors. There | what I feel. God bless you! We'll never 
appeared little change in any of them. bor get——"” 


knew that the disease would have its 
way in spite of my skill, and that the criti- 
cai time was approaching when proper | 
treatinent might save them. 

“Has your husband come hoine ?” 

**No, doctor.” 

For several ininutes I stood contempla 
ting the picture of domestic inisery around 
ine. 

“He's here now, I think,’’ she whispered 
and the man walked slowly into the room, 
One ganee told ine bis failing. He looked 
sullen and downcast. 

“This is asad job,” le began taking off 
bis cap, and coming towards the sick bed. 

“Yes,” I replied, in a tone that made hin | 
wince, “and will be sadder, unless you try 
» prevent it.’”’ 

Hie started at me, but did not speak. 

“Your infant son ig dead,’’ I added, 

“Poor little chap! 1 thought hel be 
teavin’ us. He'shada good imany draw- 
vacks, for we’ve had naught but bad luck 


have we, Sarah?’’ 

“Bad luck and nonsense!" said I. “You 
have made some, and bought the rest of 
your troubles, my friend, and paid dearly 
for them too.”’ 

“I’ve nut parted with anything in that 
way that I know of, ductor.” 

*But your ignorance does not alter the 
fact. Jam aware of it.”’ 

(1 what ?"’ asked the inan, rather snap- 
pishly. 

**That this house is haunted !"’ 

They looked at each other, and then at 
me, 

“{ feel a particular interest in the case of 
these little ones,’’ I continued, “so 1 will 
explain at once what I mean. This room is 
hardly tit for buman beings to live in; but 
the worst of the business is, certain spirits 
are brought into it daily which will, in the 
end, starve your wile, inurder your ctiil- 
dren, ruin yoursell, and deprive you of 
every ounfort here and hope bereafter.”’ 

“And who brings thein spirits here 7” 
questioned the workinan, with a scowl, 

“You 1" 

“Come, that’s queer talk, doctor.’ 

“Lixten. You are theonly proctector and 
ee of your wile and little ones. Here 

find them in want, rags, and wretchedness. 
Now, teil me, have you doue your duty 
towards them as 4 busband and father 7” 

“I'd advise you to mind your own busi- 
ness, or I'll kick you downstairs, sir!’ ard 
be giared at ine, half savagely, 4% he spoke. 

I siniled at this threat, amd proceeded ; 
“You receive your wages every week. 
W hat do you do with them 7” 

‘Can't I do what I like with ny own, 


eh 7” 
‘Yea: but the nonev you earn is f 
if own It belongs to y r fan 
i arrie ba] 4, 
~ 4 
* ; ‘ ~ tiese iit ~ ] 
the world Now. do you act fair - 
Mieke atnan when you leave thei) Woney af 
the public house, and inuddie yourself with 


Spire that imake vou mad and cruel, and 
bara cyour home inw a living grave. Ils i , 


| anid the party entered. 


“Well, well, my dear fellow, thit will 
do,” 1 interrapted, “I'in quite satistied. 
Say no inore about it.”’ ' 

“Hat youll want prvin’, deetor. I 
haven'tmuch. It’s all vours—saved trom 
the ‘Hope an’ Anchor.’-Take it, sir, an’ Til 

y the rest in a—a mouth at farthest."’ 

“J took the money. There,” 
giving it toa little maiden whos: eves were 
intemtiy fixed upon us, “that is for loving 

our papa, and he must love you now.” 

hen, turning to her father, “Call and 
pay me wben you're better off,” 1 added ; 
“tat if vou forget, I'll never distress you 
for t. (od-bye.” 

It was enne six or seven weeks after that 
I tund myself again in Myrtle Grove. 
The man tied not called upon his tamily. 
I «aw the landiady. The family had re- 
mvrved , she did not know whither. 

“Yeu, ; sir, they got some very ‘igh and 


’ poutrageous notions into their eds about 


‘avin’ the water cistern scoured, the ‘ouse 
dome up, and ventilatin’ and Tdon't: know 


\ what, eo Twld’um they could zo, and go 


they did, sir, though I can’t tell vou where 
w.”" 

It was strange, yet I could not feel sorry. 
Would I ever see my Sittle patients again 7? 
No one could tell use, for ever thus, in thee 
great world of life, we are coming and 
ad we * 7 _ * - 

A tew weeks azo, while standing at mv 
surgery window, I observed a well-dressed 
ie td and woman with two girls alight treo 
an omonibus. The ian looked about tin 
lor 2 usennent, and then Jed the way towards 
my teuse. I beard the door-beli rig 

“Give me your hand, doctor ; hope you're 
weil,” exciaimed the stranyer. 

I hemitated. 

“J theught as wnueli,”’ he resumed, witha 
laugh. “You've forgotthe ghostsot Myrtle 
Grove, doctor.” 

“Myrtie Grove? No, I 
you the father . 


haven't. Are 








| frewk ! 


! 


1 ssid, | 


I! 








o assy deer triend, you have thanked 
me wat ormpleteiy.”” 
* By taking my advice.” 


More omverestios followed. My bill was 
settied rather servvusdly on both sides, whiie 


he pressed ime to onne and see him in his | 


new home 1 to dono. Perhaps 
I felt prowd 20 well as giad that I had cured 
th. poor,gratetal carpenter, whose unlooked- 
for viet caumed ee these few words 
albeout “The Haaw House” in Myrtle 


Growe. 
ee 


The Miser’s Bequest. 


pLPASE, «ir, bere’s a letter.” 
“All right. Mary. Now, then,” ad- 
ded Philip Acre, as the door closed 
behind Marys eutstantial back, “let's see 
what my enkayen correspondent has to 
say. A black seal, eh? Not having any 














relations t» lowe, I aw nut alarined at the | 


prognostic!” 

He broke the eral, and glanced leisurely 
over the short. Dusiness-jike communication 
mntained wihin, with a tace that varied 
from incredal-es surprise to sudden giad- 
nena. 

“Am I dresming?” be murinured, rub- 
bing his eyes, and shaking himueelf, as if to 
ensure onnplete pemession of Lis senses, 
“No, om wie awakzeand in wy right mind; 
tins no delamon—ov part of iny waking 
Visions! Bat wo sould ever suppose that 
old Thomas Mortimer, «trou I haven't seen 
since I wae a tery of # xteen,and picked him 
out of the river aii dead between crainp 
and fright, woeld die and leave me allot his 
money? Way, Iss mwa the shadow of a 
relation; bet then I never heard that the old 


—_-—— 


Edith, with sparkiing «yen. “We will 
wait, and hope om, happy im loving one 
another more dearly than ever. But who 
isshe? What = ber mane?" 

“That's just what I dida't stop & inquire. 
I will write agein Gs wy lawyer to ask 
these questions, and &» direct that a deed of 
conveyance be tostantiy made out; and 
then, darling - . 

His lips quiver-4 a moment, yet be man- 
fully completed the & tler sentence—** Then 
I will beyin the tattle of life over again.” 

Ard Edith’s loving eves told bim what 
she thought of bie meric seif abnegation—a 
Sweet Cemtinverrn ta. 

“Hem! said Doctor Wy ilis,polishing bis 
eye-glasses nagisterially « ith asilk crimson 
pocket-handkerectiet: “1 diin't suppose the 
young fellow had s- much stamina about 
hiin—a very bowerable taing to do. Edith, 
I have never felt quite certain alout Phil 
Acre's being wortuy of you befure——"’ 


When 





“Papa! 

“But my mind is made up now. 
is he coming again *” 

“This evening, sir.” faltered Edith, the 
Violet eves softiv dreaptiug. 

“Tell tim, Eaitth, that be may have you 
next Wednesday, just the same as ever! 
And as for the law-practising—why, there's 
tine enough ter that afterwards, Child, 
don't strangle me wit your kisses—keep 
‘em for Phil.” 

He looked after bw daughter with eyes 
that were strangely dim. 


“Tried -and m4 tound wanting!" he 
muttered indimtinetiy. 
7 * _ * + » 


The perfume of orange-bicasoms had died 
away, the glimmer of pear's and satin were 
hidden in velwet caskets aod travelling 


' trunks—and Mr.and Mre Acre,old-imarried 


people of full «2 menth’s duration, were 


| driving along a ovantry road, in the ainber 


nan had any kath or hin, we [cunt timagine | 


any har tm teking advantage of bis odd 
Ricts—aoom [ reaiiv tv be ricii ?—is 
my Aladdin vimom tv be anu actual fact? 
Oh! Edith, E-site f° 

le clamp ert teth brads over his eves, sick 
and giddy with the thought that the lovely, 
far-off star of hie aboration would be brought 
near to hice af Let by the maguetold. Al; 
theme veers of patient waiting, which he 
feared) were before him, were w be bridged 
over by the tramge old miser's bequest; be 
night clatn binth pow. 

lleow full of heartsunshine were the 
weeks that fitted over the head of the accep- 
ted hrwer—brigttened by Edith’s sinile— 
inade beantifal by the sult radiance of 
Edith’s bewe! 

There wasonmly one alloying shadow— 
the aluwet tempercestivle touch of distrust 
and suscteicom with which stern old 
Ductor Wyllie regarded bis f_ture son-in- 
law. 

Ah ' he feared t trost his only shild 
to the keepeeg of any man who had 
net been proved ms the flery furnace of 
trial f 

It was preeeiy a week before the day 
appointert Ga the welding, and the soft 
lights w-tled by shades of yround glass 
were jt lighted in Doctor Wyllis's draw- 
ingereenes, @ueere edith sat among her 
white roses and belvArope, working on a 
bit of eamebyrie rwfflong, aud singing to ber- 
seit. 

She wees slender beautiful girl, with 
violet eves, @ biue-veined forehead, and 
glimmy aturccdant curls, of that pale gold 
that parntere bree to portray. 


J) womder i Mertumer Place is so very 
lovely,” ee maesd ts a wilver-haired lady 
| wher eut oppemte. * Pullip is going Ww tae 
ine there «hes we return from our wed- 
ding tour, <euty < Le says it isthe sweetest 
plac a prot’s teney could devise, with 
flowers amt @rublteries, and delicious 
copes’ Os! wuali we not be happy 
there ee 
Sie started op, with a bright, sudden 
fisls: Oe evew while the words were 


“J aw,” heinterrupted, grasping both my | 
hands, “and these are iny dear wife and — 
children, and we'v6 come to pay your bill, | 


dct though I shall never be able to yet 
out of your debt, for all that.” 

“Well,well, my friend, vou needn't te in 
soch 2 vurry about it. T bope you've hed 
better luck sines you removed.” 

“The best vit of luck Lever had, doetor, 


was whes vou made me feel that a poor 
man tas duties to perform aid a soul to 
eave as well aoa rich one. Though I've 
wended my situation a bit, it all tard 
work with me vet; but when I've pud vou 
we'll be out of debt, and then | mean to 
eave wnuuething towards petting a house of 
4 

, i” et those mastv Spirits 4 

7 ~ . * 
- ry " ti 

f aya A yvilass 
° es wie ny 
care F HOR, j wwe tie power i 
wus. You have done us all a kinduess 


fos wisek 1 dou't know bow w thauk you. 


- 


ber lips, Philip Acre caine 
pe handeoime face looking a 
ret eheertul withal. 


treissirliiereg (5 
bret Ebeer Few wwe 


bats tf. -~5 


Mr-. + eth an arch nod at her 
thier, fre «afer3 wuts the pertuined per- 
apertive ‘ee omeervatory, leaving the 

vere > i” 

Vous af vexing grave, Philip,” said 
Felith, «2¢he Gent over and kissed her 

sf id 

“Sot 5 acne feeling o, darling. I have a 
Very ungeee~ent disclvoure Ww make to- 
hight—ar seacrmage isust be postponed in- 
lefitpite ly. 

“Philio ft what reason ?”’ 


“Te enstne ae by Atlizenut labor at my 
protewem ts reali sufficient means to 
support vou, dearest, in a inanner satisfac- 
tory t+ your taimers expectaious and my 
Onn <nhee” 

“Ker, Poilop, 1 thought—" 

Yes Chewegtel ine the 
M.-rti:mor'e weal. 7? Ss I 


was, Edith, a 
’ , 


giow of a glorh-as autumn sunset. 

“Hallo! whieh way is Thomas going?” 
said Philip, leasing from the window,as the 
Carriage turned oat of the main road. 

“J told him the directeon to take, Phil!"’ 
said Edith, with bright, sparkling eyes. 


| “Let ine have my own way, just for ones! 


20° | ee eee eee 


We are yoing to our new bb nne."’ 

“Are we? sad Phil, wit a oomical 
grimace. “Itiste be ‘ove in @ cottage, I 
BUpPpose 7" 

“Wait until rou see, sir,” said Mra. Acre, 
pursing up ber litte remebud of a mouth. 
And Poiiip “warted” dutecusi vy. 

“Where are we?” he asked, in astonish- 
ment, when the carrage drew up in front 
of a stately prilared portios, which seemed 
not entirely unfamiiter tw him. Surely 
this is Morti:mer Place ‘"’ 

“T shouldo't be surprised if it was!’’ said 
Doctor Wylim, emerging from the door- 
way. “Walkio, my teoy—oome, Edith! 
Well, how do you like the looks of your 
new home?” 

“Our new home?” repeated Philip. “I 
do not understand you, sr."’ 

“Why, | mean that your little wife yon. 
der is the ste surviving relative of 
Thomas Mortimer, althongh she never 
knew ICU this eernming. Her mother was 
old Mortimer o-estin, but some absaurd 
quarrel bat caved « tal cessation of in- 


| tercourse between the two branches of the 


| family. 


1 wan aware of the facta all along ; 
but Wasn't serry v avail myself of the 
opportunity of seem what kicd of stuff 
you were made «o', Puil Acre! And now, 


as the deed of conmvevance isn't made out 
| yet, | don't supgeee your lawyer need 
trouble hinwe\! «tat mt. The heiress 


heir of Thomas | 


few beovare einee, bat I have reiinquished all | 


Gt wre. When I acee pled the be- 
§ wae weier the tenpressi nm that ne 
I iearut to-day Ulat a 
~isalive, although 


lain 
4 some. 
ving her ~zog-4. 
distant Capen —-~ BOrnaAn 
law ver teile mee. in ignorance of her 
; noas) Mortiuer. Of 
tle property to ler 


ny 
rel\ate nie & ve er 
curse. | ate trauele 
Lisst sees ate 

-B 
Yours 

‘lus ¢ has; but Edith, could I 
* [ ; a.) t 


Pisses p ye will bas tale it leyally 


, 


sat " 


bviLe rigM, Philip,”’ said | Plow ply sean 


won't quarrel with vou, Til be bound !”’ 

Philip Acre’s etieek flu-bed, and then 
grew pale with strong, baiden emotion, as 
he looked at hus Gar «wife, standing beside 
hin, when the sunset turned ber bright 
hair to coils of shining gold, and thought 
how unerring!y the band of Providence bad 
straightened out the tangled web of his 
destiny. 

Out of the darkness hai onne light! 

- > - - 

THE SUN Fis &£&—The sunflower is aaid 
to be the best egg-po ducing flood known 
for poultry, Keepeng them in turiving con- 
diton, and larcely imereasins the production 
ofegus. Every peultry saiser who tries it 
will fiod that « =the best fhend known tor 
glossing the plumage of towis, and is almost 
Indispensable tr tiemse who want to fit their 
birds for exhibition tthe test advantage, 
The Russian sont eamily raised, 
requires very iitte care. anican be grown 
In fences corners amd <Aher places difficult 
to cultivate. [te production of seed is im- 
mense, yielding oftem at rate of Ith) 
bushels to toe acre. Tt should be planted 
in tills four feet apart, any time from the 
lth of May to the lat July. Three 
quarts of seed wil plant an acre. 

_ —_>-c- 

A SINGLE catlle ranch in Wyoming ein- 
braces one tnillwe: acres. 

—_—>—— > —-—— 
Abandoned Cases. 


arze number of cases 


sae is 


tie 


A onnpare vey 


which are be @ *, saccessfally treated by 
Compound Oxy com, are what are known as 
alandoned of earr rate’ comesn—tuany of 
them: «a claw &@ uw piysician of any 
sco) Would umtertake cure. They are, 
1 fact. such ae ve run the yauntiet of ex- 
perine cts wit » thee rewular wlools of 
et ~ art . puackerv with until 
ot wee ~~ j rugs the patient is 
reedune it ~s “ea me a | Tabie 
‘ cw reliel seems 

— * ~ 
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Dur Young Folks. 


TOWNS “RAINY WEATHER.” 





ny PIPKIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
VTTIF.” said Master Tom, “do you like 
4 te be naughtv org mod 
I: “Naughty,” replied Ettie prompaly. 
bitte was five years old, and Master Tom 


Pitie and Master Torn were at the far end 


the kiteben-garden, going through the 
that led into a small paddock, when 














THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Hush! don’t make a noise, or some one Death had come to ber and bin, 
will bear us. Core very softly.” For ten her, husband -_ wees 

And Ettie, on tiptoes, followed Toin to | sleeping in the vid churchyard eh one 
the drawing-room, where, baving locked and for balf that time his wife her _ 
the door, he provided Ettie with a lurge beneath the same green grass an + Be 
umbrella, “Yea, Squire Doane is growing 4) Be 

“Now sitdown on the floor,” sald he, , answered Ruth. “He's tilty-five, isn’t be 
“and hold itover you. You must pretend _—as much as tha., I should think, Seems 
that itisa rainy day, and that you are | ye — told ime connoe he was five years 
obliged to shelter under it.”’ | older than you are. 

Been went Ettie on the floor, and up, “Yes, fifty-five or six,” answered Mrs, 
wentthe umbrella. | Cross, just as bis knock sounded at the 

“Now,” continued Master Tom (who had | deor, and Ratu went to let him In. 
borrowed a pairof high boots so that, at | Mrs, Cross succeeded in getting the — 
least, Ae should not get we:), “I shall pour | faintest glimpse of herself in the glass 
water over the umbrella and it will splash | while Ruth was at the door. 
down like rain. You inust say, ‘What a It was a pleasant face that sne saw in the 
dreatial day! Whata dreadful storm!” | old-tasbioned mirror, with taint, late r ses 


“Yes, answered Etue. “Splash, splash, 
“Pugs splash! whatastorin! whava storm!” 
“Where?” exclaimed Master Tom. | Aud down came the water, splashing 
“Poot pigs in pen all shut up, answered | pine's velvet frock and wetting her shoes, 

Bettie. ae and making pools on the drawing-room 

“What a shane!’ said Master Tom- “T | |. pet. What fun it was! so Master Tom 

wey. Me. Pig, wouldn't you like your Httle | tiougit, and #o did Ettie; andthe more he 

esto have a run this tine day? emptied the water-bottles the more they 
both shouted with glee, 
(suided by the noise, Nurse soon arrived 


botie suddenly said 





pies! 


Tiere «grass arcund in plenty 


bor the lithe ones te eat, 
P ne kitehenewarden atthe door. , i 
Phere’s cabbage fur s treat. “Open the door! open the door ! : 
But Master Tom took no notice. Nurse 


might batter away as she liked: be was safe 





Now. Betie. get out of the way; Lam going 
t eu the door of the pigstye.”’ inside, , . 

Qed Master Tom threw the door wide “What are vou doing? — 

on wet out roshed notonly the ten litte | “Playing at rain,” cried Ettie; “my frock 
prac, tut Mires. Pig hersell. They caine with — ny Shues all wet. It is rainy day, 

riasl th ‘tenet getting out of the urse, é 
aan sie Ki ee “ A dw of wh ng “The road is full of puddles, "’said Master 
, Pw lid net erv: for she was used to Tom ; “splash, splash; don’t you hear it? 
eorexpeditions with ‘Pons, es. Nurse did hear it, and wondered 
eathe warde rate, inte eyariden, | what it was, 

be 1 = gh on ae a “I've finished the bottles,”” said Master 

tive in wert Masts r‘Tour and Ettie, driving | Teon: **now for the watering-can, it’s quite 
atii they went into the middleof tie | Mull. It willcoine down like a shower-bath 
risyeeat ateboagges, Ettie."* ; 

Nove the eat to vour hearta’ content,” | “Ou! oh tf oh tf gasped Ettie, for the 
waid Master Tou. “Rat away, eat away! |] nbrelia slipped from her band and she 
li.w they do enjoy themselves jthere won't received the contents of the watering-can on 
teacabbage Jet. Won't Josep be sur her head, neck, and arins. Then Ettie, for 


the first thuse, bean to cry. 


| Letusyetupinte the great . a , , 
| “You bad boy,’ cried Nurse in a state of 


Lad ar 


tee and wate them. You can cliub up if 
, a sien despair; “open the door or] will have it 
Yes,” responded Etthe, grasping the | broken open. 
trank and pu ‘ung her footon a jutting-out Master Tow unlocked the door, and then | 
\ “ making «rapid retreat lo oneot the windows 


he leaped through it almost before Nurse 


“That's famous,’ said Master Tom, as he 
had opened the door. 








| Squire, with a sigh. 


| showing still in her cheeks, and eyes that 
| had never lost their early sunshine. 

Tnere were silver threads among the 
brown hair,tanded smoothly back froin the 
forehead, and some lines of care upon her 
brow. 

But she was fifty years old, she thought 
and fifty years and a face in which, they 

| havegieft no trace, onedoes not often find 
together. 

And then she wondered why she should 
think anything about her looks, 

Squire Doane knew that she was growing 
old as well as sne did. 

‘(jomd afternoon, Mary,’’ he said, as he 
entered the room, and shook her band. 

It bad always been Stephen and Mary 
| between thei. 

“I got lonesome, and thought I'd run in 
and chat awhile.” 

| “I'm glad you did,’ she said, cheerily, 
wheeling out the easy chair for him. 

| “What's the use of having neighbors, if we 
ain’t neighborly 7—as Mrs. Dorcas always 
says.” 

The squire sat dowr,and Mrs. Cross drew 
a chair up to the window, and busied her- 
self over her Knitting. 

Ruth sat down in the doorway and hulled 
the straw berries she had been gathering for 
tea. 

When that task was done, she took her- 
self off tothe kitchen, and the squire and 
ber mother were left alone. 

| “Ruth must be a sight of coinfortto you,’’ 
said the squire. “She's a sinart, capable 
| girl, Mary.” 

| “Yes,""answered Mrs, Cross, with a proud 
“Ruth's sinart, if she is ny daugh- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Bunile. 
| ter, and she’s a good girl.” 

“She'll be getting married one of these 
days,”’ remarked the squire, thoughttully. 


“Yes,”’ answered Mrs. Cross, slowly. “I 


the floor, sat Ettie, with ber bair and her | “She'll make a good wife, Mary.”’ 


don’t want te let her go, though I s’pose I’! 
have to, sometime. I don’t «now what 1 
should do without her.”’ 

“It is lonesome living alone,’’ said the 
*‘Lucy’s been dead 
five years next August, and though Cousin 
Sybil bas been a good bousekeeper, and 


I've seen a good many lonesome days.” 
**Mary,”’-—with suca suddenness that Mrs, 


j one) fo ttle sister up until te lauded . ’ : 
on m ar the iriggivomt boughs, Nurse held up her hands in dismay. The 
jan tt nice 7° said he, beautiful drawing-room carpet was souked | 
Vod he beran swaying the branches to | with water, and inthe inidst, crouched on 
ao ttee whilst) Btue beld on tirhtly and wit 
me , delight. tine velvet frock dripping. 
(+, dear! oli dear! how can the pigs “Tom poured water,’’ sobbed Ettie, as 
: oa tn 9 | Nurse lifted ber off the ground, | 
ton dear toh dear!” cried Master Tom | Nurse rang the bell lustily, and the | 
the pear-tree, tmluiehing the yar- housemand came running to see what was | 
4 the matter, 
rev or. : 
eo) dear! ob dear!” eried Ettie in ber “Wiat will the mistress say ?’’ said Jane | 
B wcihein. ) as she looked at the carpet; 1 shouldn’t | 
4 feartoh dear! said Joseph in dis. | Wonder if it is spotted altogether.” | kept everything up as well as anyone could 
Ao toe children upin the peartree such “LP Know what Tstould say, and what I 
. ote te they'll tuumble down and break | Shall sey! said Nurse; ‘Ll shall tell the 
theor peeks. On, Master Tom, Master Toun, | @ostress that if something isn’t done to 


up there for, and take | curb Master Tom, he'll be such a plague 
What shall ldo? | that noone will care to see him. I’ve had 
) sueh a day with him to-day as I don'tintend 
to have again.”’ 

And Nurse carried Ettie off to the nurse- 


wiratle ver hid Von yer 

ttle Moawsy with vou ? 

the pigs, the elildren, the children, the 
pws ! 1 daren't leave the chivdren > and 
vetrf Edon'’t woafter the pigs the garden | 
will be ruined. Ol, my lettuces, my peas, cy, Where abe took off her wet clothes, and 
mv eaulifiowers, inv fine young Cabbayges !'" | pat her into a warm bed. For Ettie was 

And teen Jdseph suddenly raised his | shivering, though it was a hot day, and 
vocee and shouted as loud as he could— | Nurse gave oat that she thought Muster 
“Help! help! help! allot hallo! Pon would Inake his sister - ae ill. 

+ } Which opinion reached ‘Tom’s ears; so 
| be crept upstairs cautiously. 

“Nurse, nurse,” he said, “is Ettie very 
bad ?”° 


lin 

I afew seconds out came several of the 
@ervants, and them: was Nurse, | 
“<e) f what isthe wsatter?”’’ she cried “is it . ; 
Master Poin again ? “Sue's got a shivering and a shaking, and 
“Po showid Chink it was,’ said Joseph; | imay be an inflaintnation,’’ said Nurse 
san the pear-tree, and Miss Ettie’s with | severely,‘and what shall you say if,by your 
Jack, yveta ladder to yet her out of mischievous doings, yon have hurt your 

tree.” | sister!" 
Jack, the bov, went ofl, and now the Master Toin’s soul was tilled with terror. 
branches were seen to sway back wards and | “1 don’t know how it may end,” continu. 
the two children chuckling with ed Nurse, “but the best thing you can do is 
} te go downstairs im the dining-rooiu,”’ 


alnorgst 


 « 


rwaris, 


hes ‘ 


gg iat. 
And nere IT come first, 


* said Master Ile went to his own little room, where, 
Poon, suddenly descending in so rapid a | with a white face, be watched till bis tnother 
manner that he seemed to tumble down | came bome., He would tell her evervthing, 
“ gst the group, and stumbling against | an ihe knew that she would let bim just 


look at Ettie betore he went to bed. And 
esaid to liluimelf— 

“TL will sever get into mischief again.”’ 

It was a good resolve; let us hope that he 
Kept it. 


Jomepi, toe gardeneft was tripped up and 
tthe ground. hi 
Nurse tried to seiz*) upon Master Town, 
! hisell free, leaving 


Joseph ard the boy to pet Ettie out of 
. —<=-P- 0 


THE SQUIRE'S CHOICE, 


BY THE MARCHIONESS, 


CUAPPER TL. 








THEN Nurse returned to the bouse 

with Bite, the first thing she saw DECLARE, if there isn't Squire Doane | 

was the turf beneath the nursery counng up the path!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
window strewn with every possible Ching Cross, as she looked out of the sitting- 
that Master Dour could tind.  Hle hiselt  rooa: window, after hearing the clicking of | 
was fooking out oof the nursery window the gate, which always warned them when 
woth an aretalot bite’s trocks and sashes, visitere were comiuy, “and we aren't tidy a 
whoco be auned at Nurse and ber charge as bit. But he’s coming ou an errand, likely, 


nearer the louse, 

' shan't 1 be glad when vou yo 
bacn ty school, Master Tom. Here's an 
bears yoead work lor ine iv carrying back 


nus. ”’ 


vie and won't be apt lo notice if things ain't just 
as they should be. He hasn't been over to 
see us forever so long. He's growing old 
fast. Ruth, isn’t be? iis baiw’s pretty 
w hiite.”’ 

Mrs. Cross sighed softly, as she brusheda 


“a big chev 


a Llese t 


And Nurse wrathfullvy ascended to the 
nursery, but Master Tom was not there, chair and straightened the tidv on the | 
**Weeii, said Nurse, “it's a good thing lounge-pillow. 
beer’ greet fo by bicosell, and mot got Mises Years ayo, before there wasa lint of 
bites with lin. You stay here and play | silver in Squire Doane's Lair—when he was 
5 ‘ i Isard lll run down and pick Sipivy Stephen Doane, or oftener “Steve,” 
: i hs is . among the bovs and yirls—he bad held a 
S:» Nurse, bavinyg settied Ettie with ber tender oorner in her beart. 
: - i. Evervbody said that Mary Cross and 
. . “—T P Stephen Doane would tnake a tnateb 
" ~ ellines happens t at w iat 
Save Goes t i@ true, all t 
Fe. Ss Coin 
~ a war " irs € \ s 
‘ S jor | * 41} t “~* 
e ‘1 » ‘ j y at rainy Then Stephen had isiar l, and foot 
wee [ twenty-five long yeurs they bad lived 
Up jumped Ettie, , Within sight of each otber, 


Cross was hal f-startled—-*‘I’ve been thinking 
of inarrying again’ Do you think it would 
be foolish ?” 

“Why, no, I can’t sav 1 do,” she an- 
swered, with a little brighter color coming 
into her cheeks, and something of the old 
thrill of twenty-five years ago in her heart. 

“Tim glad of that,” said the squire, de- 
lightedly, “I’m glad you don’t think so. 
I was afraid you might. You’ve known 
mine ever since we were children, and I hope 
you've gota good opinion of me. I ain’t 
thought much about it until lately, but 
wheu Ruth came up after the peas the other 
day, I got to thinking over it, and says I, 
‘she'll be marrying someone before long, 
and then—why, then I kept on thinking 
about it, and Ruth’ll make a good wife for 
anybody—and—I wish you’d think it over 
Mary. You see, I ain't quite made up tiny 
inv ining yet, invself, and—talk with Ruth 
about it, and see what she thinks.’’ 

The squire was quite flustered by this 
tine. 

Hie began to feel really bashful again,and 
knew he was getting things mixed up fear- 
fully. 

But he supposed she understood what he 

| meant well enough. 
| He noticed that she was pale, and seemed 
rather bewildered. 

But he laid it to the snine emotion which 
nade him stammerand grow red as any 
schoolboy asking a girt for the first time 
‘if he might see ber home.” 

The squire stayed to tea, 

He bad got partially over his embarrass- 
nent by tea-time. 

Perhaps, seeing bow his annourcement 
_ affected Mrs, Cross, helped to compose him. 

She seein Mustered enough to do for both 
of them, he concluded, as she passed biim 
creain twice, and gave him two heaped-up 
| Saucers of strawberries before he had eaten 

a single berry. 

“Illmake up my mind soon,” he said, 
when he wentaway. “I'il come over next 
week anc talk with vou, and you'd better 

, talk with Ruth rbout it, Mary.” 
| She sat down with her knitting and ber 
thoughts when he was gone. 

So he wanted to wiarry Ruth, did he—be 
wanted a young wife ? 

Well, she couldn't blaine bim for want- 
ing Somme one young and fair, 

Perhaps it was natural for him to, 

He must bave forgotten the old days, 

Peruaps be bad never cared as much for 
her as she had for tim. 


Men forget nore easily than women. she 


Shs was lalf augry with herself for ber 
j Weakuesa. 





‘He thinks of macrying | n, Ruth.” 
“J declare!’ exclai “Rath, in great 
surprise, “Who to, motber— ) sae 

* cheeks 


The roses came back to Mrs. 
for a noment. 

“No,” she answered, with a choking feel- 
ing in her throat. 

It was bard to give up a love which, after 
all, had, perhaps, never been hers, to the 
child who bad no need of it, and for whoin 
there was waitipg other love more fitted to 
ber youth. 

“He wants to marry you, Ruth.” 

“Me!” 

Ruth’s face was one great exclamation 
»0int. 
“Me! You don’t mean it,mother. Why, 
he’s older than my father was.” 

“Yes,” I know that,” answered her mo- 
ther. ‘But he wanted me to talk with you 
about it.’”’ 

“Why, I nevert ht of such a thing. 
It’s ridiculous!’ exclaimed Ruth “I 
wouldn’t marry him, if I knew I'd be an 
old maid. You are sure you are not mis- 
taken, motber ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ answered Mra. Cross. “And 
you might do a great deal worse.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Ruth. 
‘“‘He’s a good man, and all that; but he’s 


so old. on can tell him that I shall have 
to decline the honor he poses to confer 
onime. Marry Squ‘re e! Dear ine. 


I never of anything so funny.” 

And Ruth laughed heartily. 

I am afraid some practical-minded, mat- 
ter-ol-fact people who may read this will 
think Mrs. Cross a foolish woman to take 
it so to heart, when I tell them that she 
cried a few quiet tears that night. 

But she was a woman whose heart had 
never lost the fragrance of its youth, as a 
flower keeps sone bict of summer hidden 
in its leaves for years. 

Squire Doane came over again in a few 
days. 

Ruth declared she wasn't going to stay at 
home to be tormented by biim. 

No knowing what he might do when he 
found cut that she hadn't the faintest idea 
of becoming Mrs, Squire Doane. 

**Men can act so ridiculous, you know,” 
she said. ‘You can tell him a deal 
better thanI can. Break the news gently 
to the dear man, and say I don’t believe in 
old men’s dariings.”” 

— she went off laughing. 

The squire was evidently ill at ease. 

He tidgeted about, and looked the family 
Bible through from beginning,to end, read 
of the births, deaths, and marriages, and 
took a caretul inventory of the books on the 
inantelshelf, 

And she was about as nervousas he was. 

She felt sorry for him. 

She was sure he would be disappointed. 

But he had no right to expect Ruth to 
look verv tavorably upon his suit. 

At last— 

“Have you talked with Ruth ?"’ burst out 
the squire. 

“Yes, and she is opposed to it,""answered 
Mrs. Cross, anxious to have the trouble- 
soine affair off ber hands. “She says you 
are too old.’, 

“Too old !”’ 

The squire faced round is some astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, I ain’t only five years older than 
you are, am I ?”’ 

“No,” answered the widow‘ “but you're 
thirty-tive years older than she is, vou 
know.”’ 

“Well, whatifIam? What's that got to 
do with it, I’d Jiketo know? Lain't going 
to marry her, am I ?”’demanded the squire, 
inuch excited. 

‘*That’s what vou wanted to do, I sup- 

d,’ answered Mrs. Crosa. “At least, 
that’s what I understood you meant.” 

“Why, Mary, what a e!” exclaimed 
the squire, laughing till be was red in the 


face. ‘‘Marry Ruth! Good Heavens! I 
meant you.” Back came all the vanished 
roses. 


“J—I thought you meant her, Stephen,” 
she said, shyly. “I understand you so,” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered the squire. 
“T want you. Can I have you?” 

‘*Yes, if you want me,”* she answered. 

Then her face was like a bed of carnations, 
and then the squire kissed her delightedly, 
as if his years had been twenty-tive instead 
of filty-five. 

Ruth stayed away till almost dark, to 
inake sure of not seeing hii. 

But when she came in there he was, and 
his chair was suspicious! y near ber inother’s, 

“Such a joke!” cried the squire. “Your 
mother’s been trying to marry you and me, 
when I never thoughtof such athing. I’ve 
explained the natter to her, and—and she 
says she’s willing.” 

oun her mother’s face explained all the 
rast. 

“That's more like it! exclaimed Ruth,as 
sie kissed them both, “I didn’t believe 
you wanted such a flighty thing as I am.” 

‘But 1 know someone who does,” cried 
the squire, chucking her under the chin in 
the exuberance of his spirits. “Charley’!! 
be home next year,and I—well,I think you 
know more about it, maybe, than I do.” 

And Ruth rather thought so, too. 


> <li 


A FisH AvUcTION.—A fish auction in 
Holland is one of the oddest things in the 
world. As soon a8 a boatinan reaches port 
with a load of fish the fact is anqcuneed by 
the sounding ofa gong. Those desiring to 
inake purchases repair to the beach, where 








6 sh are piled up in lit:!e heaps. The 
: wher then proceeds to auction them off. 
instead of letting the thasers do the bid- 


ling, as is done in this country, he does it 
| himself. He sings out « price at which he 
| Will sell the lot. If ne one takes it be 


comes down by easy stages till withi 
, ¥ Stages in what 
the purchasers are willing to pay. 
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ANGEL-VISITS. 





BY SAMUEL K. COWAN, 





Deo angels ever visit us? 
As poets offen sweetly sing ; 
Deo angels visit mortals thus ? 
Or Is it Dat a fancied thing ? 


If ever to the blind of sight— 
If, apto hearts that blindly grope, 
Your hand hath been a guiding light, 
Your words have been a ray of hope ; 


If ever wrath were turned aside 

By thee, by some soft answer stayed ; 
If, at sweet morn or eventide, 

Ever your beart tor others prayed ; 


If ever, by soft words and mild, 
You raised a fainting spirit up? 
If ever, to a thirsting child, 
You held love's little water cup ; 


If ever )ou have striven to save 
A spirit, wandering erringly ; 

If ever to the poor you gave 
The cheerful gift of charity ; 


Tho’ the dear Presence was unseen, 
And tho’ unheard the ‘*‘hail!’*’ 1t said— 
At these bright times your heart has been 
By some dear angel visited! 
a 


HOW THEY ARE MADE. 








ing Company’s factory and post our- 
selves a bit as to how tin is used. Here is 
a big room full of men and women and cu- 
rious machinery ; but, before we yo in, let 
us look into the system of management a 
little. An enormous quantity of tin must 
be used here eack week, and without some 
caretul system to govern all, there would 
also be an enormous waste. The work, 
then, to a great extent, is given out by the 
piece. A workman is instructed to make, 
say, 200 wash-boilers. It is known in the 
office exactly what materials he will need, 
and he is given an order on the keeper of 
the stock-room for so many sheets of tin, 
so many of stamped copper bottoms, so 
much wire, so many handles, so much 
solder. When his lot of boilers is finished, 
his stock is accounted for to a penny’s 
worth, and there has been no waste. 

You may have picked upa seamless pie- 
tin, and wondered how it could be made in 
that manner. Here is the machine which 
does it. It is solid and compact, and meant 
to exert great pressure. On what may be 
called the lower jaw of the machine is a 
flat iron bed ; in the centre of this is a steel 
mold, or, as you may call it, a steel pie-tin. 
The sheet of tin to be used is cut to a cer- 
tain size, being an inch larger on all sides 
than the pie-tin. It is laid on this steel 
mold, and, as the machine works, a steel 
head is pressed down into the mold and 
and turns the tin upon every side. It is 
taken out an almost perfect pie-tin, only 
needing to have the edges pressed down by 
another machine to be ready for market. 
While we have been telling you how the 
one tin was made the machine has turned 
out a hundred. 

Pretty much all the salves you buy of the 
druggist is put up in tin boxes. Here is 
one of the very few machines in the United 
States which make them. The principle is 
the same as the other, and as you realize the 
economy practiced yuu can’t help but feel 
astonished. Ask a tinsmith to make youa 
box which holds two ounces of salve, and 
he must take his compass and mark out the 
top and bottom, and cut them with his 
shears. He must then cut his side pieces, 
bend them in a machine, and use his sol- 
dering-iron. It will take a smart workman 
from twenty minutes to half an hour to 
finish your box, and, no matter how handy 


| Bese take a little trip through a Stamp- 


he is, there will be a certain roughness in | 


| depth, and fuluess in him, will react in ultimate im- 


A workman | provement upon hi- work. 


his work. 

‘Now watch this machine. 
takes a strip of tin cut to a certain width, 
and feeds it in on the mouid, the head falls 
with a chek, and one-half your box drops 
to the floor. The next blow drops the other 
half, and the box is made, except that the 
lower part is taken in hand by another ma- 
chine which mills the edgs and prevents the 
cover from slipping down too far. 
machine turns out 6,500 boxes per day, with 
the least possible waste in material. Fifty 
tinsmiths could not do its work. 

You may have discovered that a wire is 


run around the edges of the larger articles 
f tinware, such as pails, dish-pans 
boilers Where these articles ar yf 
sheet-metal there is no need of it, but when 


stamped from tin, the wire is put ip to ren 
der them stiffer and stronger. 
smith measures a piece from his coil of wire, 
files it off, and then bends it into a circle as 








This | 


The tin- ‘ 


The only way he can straighten a piece of 
wire is by hammering and using his eye as 
a guide. 

Here is the machine, which works tas- 
ter than a hundred tinkers. The wire is 
taken off a reel, straightened, cut in any 
length, and bent in any shape desired faster 
than youcan count, and no mistakes are 
made. 

In the making of cups, kerosene cans, 
tea and coffee-pots, dippers, and a few 
other articles with handles, the soldering- 
iron must come into play ; but basins, pans, 
cups, washdishes and pie-tins can be 
stamped and made ready tor market with a 
rapidity to astonish you. All the ware in 
which seams have to be closed with 
solder, are sent to the basement when fin- 
ished. Down there is a tank of hot water, 
and every article is forced down into this 
and held fora tew seconds to detect any 
leak which the soldering-iron may have left 
behind it. 


_ rains of Gold. — 


Life, when it is real, 1s not evanescent. 

When we strike mud we get sweared 
over, 

He teaches me to be good that does me 
good. 

He that plants trees loves others besides 
himself, 

It we had but more faith, we should have 
less care. 

Jealousy—The homage paid by inferi 
ority to merit. 

Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment 
the treasurer of a wise man. 

Ingratitude calls forth 
gratitude brings fresh kindness. 

Much harm would be averted if there 
were none to listen to evil speaking. 

Nobody takes reproof so kindly as he 
that deserves most to be commended, 

No man forgets respect to another who 
knows the value of respect to himself. 

Charity—A service that the 
should remen.ber, and the giver forget. 

Prejudice is the mildew of the mind; it 
is only found where light does not enter. 

There is a wide distinction between gossip 
and the intelligent discussion of character. 

Look after the establishment of a worthy 
character, and leave its appreciation to others. 

The desire ot being pitied or admired is 
commonly the reason of one confiding things to oth- 
ers. 

Aflability, mildness, tenderness,and good 
nature are the bread of mankind and the staff of 
life. 

A child's questionings, seriously an- 
swered, supply the chief basis for that child's educa- 
tion. 

Some people's hearts are shrunk in them 
like dried nuts. You cap hear ‘em rattle as they 
walk. 

There is nothing in the world really bene- 
ficial that does not lie within the reach of an informed 
understanding and a well-directed pursuit, 

There is nothing that God has judged 
good for us that he has not given us the means to ac- 
complish, both in the natural and mural world. 

Make use of time while it is present with 
you; it depends upon your will, and not upon the 
number of days, to have a sufficient length of life. 

Think of your own faults the first part of 
the night—when you are awake—and of the faults of 
others the latter part of the night—when you are 
asleep. 

The golden moments in the stream of life 
rush past us, and we see nothing but sand; the an- 
gels come to visit us, and we only know them when 
they are gone. 

Money will make us work, but money 
will not make us give our hearts to the work—noth- 
ing but love for the work, or real good principle, can 
make us 40 that. 

The foundation of labor in any sphere is 
a good man, and all that ie done tu give breadth, 





reproaches, as 


receiver 


Whatever be the inspiring motive, tact is 
in its outward features a sort of charity: it i+ impos- 
sible to be tactiul, however selfishly, without mak- 
ing life pass more pieasantly for our neighbor. 


Life will bring cares, many of them | 
doubtless hearty awd bitter, Troubles there are more 
sad than many fortunate ones ever kuew: but there 
is one generally safe and certain cure for all, and 
that is work. 

Both memory and stomach are valuable, 
not in proportion to the burdens that they can carry, 
tethetrtraintng fur their part io 





but in propertion 
the work of the system as a whole, and either of 
them is made effective as much by what is kept from 
itas by whatli packed to it 

What we call the sterner virtues alone | 
A . z 
r = : = 
- & 
be K ~ é 

If we appiy irscives seriously to wWis- 
dom, we shall never live without true pleasure, it | 
learn to be pleased with everything. We shall be | 
please li with wealth is» tar as it enables us tu bene- 


’ 


fit others; with ; verty nh uethaving much tocare 


a . ' . <se 
well as he can by his imperfect machinery. | for; aud with vbseurity, fur being uuenvied 


. . . 

Femininities. 

A maiden hath no tongue—but thought. 

Do be natural ; a poor diamond is better 
than a guod Imitation. 

What a man wants—All he can get. 
What a woman wants—All se can't get. 

Lemon-juice rubbed on the face and 
hands tends to remove freckics and whiten the skin. 


When we experience the desire to be ca- 
ressed, we comprehend the necessity of being ami- 
able. 


Fine words butter no parsnips; but a new 














bonnet presented to a wife will cover a multitude of | 


ber hushand’s sius. 

“Gossip,” writesa Brooklyn miss to her 
friend, ‘ts growing old-fashioned; pretty fibs are 
fashionable now.** 

Bombay husbands cut off their wives’ 
noses for punishment. Ina single week five such 
Cases were reported, 

Never make vague promises to a_ wife ; 
Kive a woman an inch of promise, and she requires 
ten miles of fulfilment. 

A recent advertisement ina New York 
paperread: ‘‘A young lady would like a position as 
dish-washer in a restaarant.** 

The Sultan of Morocco has 1,000 wives. 
Solomon only had 7). But Solomon was a wise man; 
he knew when he had enough. 

Do be exact in money 
debt you incur means loss to some one—probably some 
one less able than you to bear it, 

Do recollect that your health is more im. 
portant than your amusement > you can live without 
one, but youll die earty «ithout the other. 

A 15-year-old giel was seized with paraly- 
sis of the heart, In a New York skating rink, re- 
cently, and died with the skates on ber feet. 

Suppose the ten-hour law applied to wo- 
men—what would we men do? There wouldn't be 
anybody to darn our stuckings and mend our clothes 
at night. 

‘‘A harmonious color gives a feeling of 
repose to the home, ** saves ano art journal. Therefore, 


matters; every | 





if you have a red-headed wire, furnish your house in 


the same tint. 

A Manchester paper points with pride to 
a New Hampsbire woman who hasn’t broken a lamp 
or alamp-chimney in thirty years. Perhaps she used 
gas or candles. 

Last December little George saw a snow- 
storm fur the first time. ‘Mamma, mamma!*"’ he 
called out trom the window, ‘‘bring a pan; It's rain- 
ing pop-corn!"* 

“When are you going to take those 
skates off ?°° asked a lady who was tired waiting for 
her daughter, ‘‘Il don’t know, mamma, about next 
fall, I reckon.** 

Among the newest Easter offerings is a 
lace pin in the form of achicken entirely incrusted 
with brilliants, with aruby-eye and a golden egg- 
shell on the bar beside it. 

At the recent city election at La Conner, 
Mon., two married women were clected members of 
the City Council, and the local paper affectionately 
callsthem ‘‘city mammas.** 

A Florida woman is making money by 
running a saw-mill, but she is dying by inches, all the 
same of pique and mortification. 
her voice bea:d abowe the buzzing of the saw, 

The famous French writer, Edmund 
About’s rule in correcting the proofs of his writings 
was: “It 1 come te a sentence, or evena word, 
which I should not like my daughter to read, I strike 
it out.” 

From Berlin comes the announcement of 
the adoption of the ovld-fashioned hoop-skirt In se 
modified form, If tt is meedified so thata woman 


‘ N ews Notes. 


Paris telephone wires run through the 
oewrrs. 

Kentucky furnishes 36,000 applicants for 
federal offices. 

Nearly 5,000 churn patents have been is 
sucd in thisecountry. 

The newest craze is to collect all 
and shapes of parlor lamps 

Two nieces of President Cleveland teach 
in the public schowis of Peoria, UL. 

High heense (@100a quarter) has cleared 
Santa Clara, Cal,, of skating riak« 

A paper has been started 
ing the primitive tithe of **Adam."" 

A Georgia farmer boasts of having grown 
& polato weighing thirteen pounds. 

Santa Cruz, Cal, has a twelve year old 
trainp working in the city chate gang. 

Albany, N. Y., ice dealers are already 
talking of an Increase in prices the coming sammer. 

The mayor of Tucson, Arizona, gets $25 
per month, and each member of the Coenell §10 per 
month, 


A freak of nature in the form of an eight 
legged calf is among the stock owned by a € hester, 
N.d4., man, 

There are over thirty Mormon churches 
In Itaho there are over siaty: in Ari 


kinds 


in Memphis, 


in Colorado, 
Zona abouggeventy. 

Drunkards, it is reported constitute more 
than half the entire number of « ets now in the 
Paris insane asylums. 


Stockton, Cal., has a curtew bell, which 


rings at 9. lO evenlogs, at which time all childrea must 


go home or be arrested, 


The official residence ot the President of 
Venezuela is called, in part imitation of var While 
House, the **Yellow [louse 


Complaint is made in Seuth Brooklyn 
that the roller skating craze has Killed’ dancing 
parties and injured the businese of muse 


The investigation into color blindness 

among railway emploves in Germany shows that we 

| persons out of 10.42 hatao blea of color what 
ever, 





She can’t make | 


will not occupy more than two seat«in the street-carea | 


we nay be able +o stand it. 


Never wash in warm water before going 
out in cold weather. Such a practice will roughen 
Warm water should be used only before 
When drying the face alwavea rub down, as 


the skin. 
retiring. 
rubbing up always tende ty roughen it. 


One of the latest freaks in gastronomical 
fashion is a dish of marrow-bones which are served 
hot and folded ina napkin. The marrow ts scooped 
out with a cute little speon, invented by Tiffany for 
the purpose, aud eaten with a thin crumpet. 


A lady whose bang was destroyed by a 
recent explosion of natural gas in Allegheny county, 
this Staicr, has sued the company whose pipes led to 
the disaster, placing the walue of the hirsute orna- 


An anti-swearing society, the members 


of which bind themselves not to ase profane lan- 


guage for one year, has been formedio Fair Haven 
Conn. 
It has been decided in the lower Court in 


New York that throwing a base-ha m™ Sunday i« a 
crime, The General Term, bowewer, has reversed 


this deciston, 

Two tramps begged money 
Yarmouth, N. 8., recently, to buy each of them a 
silver wateh, whiel they purchased a day ortes 
later at a jewelry store 

A Providence, R. L., 
turned as cause of death lin the case of 
ed work on tutant 


enough at 


physician has re 
atalby he tad 
been called to attend, a pu 
management and its author 

Writing will look like silver, it is stated, 
if done with mucilage water, Into whiet ne thee 
of fine pewter or block tin and two oars of mercury 
have been mixed and grown, 


Two rifle clubs are to have a competition 


by ald of the telegraph. Ome is to shoot Minne- 
apolis, the other in Cincinnat The re t of cver¢ 
shot will be teleyraphed Sy oor tu the other 


The universities of Oxtord and C anbridge 


have the reputation of being the de of slang it ia 


said that nine-tenths of the ats sofds heard in 


hayvland to-day come from the « amed institu. 
tions. 

At San Sabra, Texas, the other day.a cou 
ple were married on the street ‘ a huge 
the bridegroom armed with a rife anit bride with 
arevolver., They apprehented opy tivm frou: the 
bride's relatives. 

A cooking kitchen on wheels, easily 

| drawn by one horse or a meals s the latest reqeort 
novelty. It will cook ration faut i © fleld 
for a reyiment, and will tan. ‘ stew wi 


mentat §1)-and the value of a vang is ilkely to be | 


judiciously determined 

A cat tuneral in great style is reported 
from Japan. The coffin of the defunct pussy was cov- 
ered with a white <iik pal, anda body of chanting 
priests fullowed the cortege to the grave In due 
course of time a Tnenument was erected, on which 
were inscribed the many virtaes of the cat. 


The other day there was a sale of house 


hold effeets. Enter woman of the house, who has 
been out a short time. during which the auctloneer 
has sold a large family Bille. Woman of ths house 
(to neighber); ‘‘Whatdid the family Bible feteh 
Mrs. Jones? Mrs Jones **Five dollars.’ Wo- 

house ‘oniy five ats Poo tad, too 


man of 
bald ' and it never was opened.” 


It would take a wise man to penetrate 


| the subtle and intricate peroces+ fa 3 ng 

man’s reasoning I ae ™M i , 

e say to a ther net x az W . 

iste ner. ‘> t *¢ . wear 
. As 
t ° 

< . » 

4 
> 4 

received a letter I a z * whes 62 
wrote on behalf of hereeif and lass™ates, asking 
the price of a barrel of gum, and the cost of loading 
it on the cars Swipe ( bicagy gifis are sald luo chew 


gum. 


the line of tnarel 


The Supreme Court ot [linois has grave 


decided that *'a heoe« wy Zz . adiv 
weapon, as much so asa ‘ : ? r a “ue 
it having been shown thata ‘ “ask ed @ith an 


article of that hind. 


The new college game of tenpins is to set 


up three pius in arrow 1a ~ wit wie 
Whose alm isto socurve Ul- ‘ " oe. 

centre pin, Should te Kooe a . ‘ three 
considered a tits ibject for rive 


A society for the suppression of slang has 


been organized among i fr male t at . toa 
large factory in Cleveland Ail ue . 

clety usiag aslang word of pliirase are fined, a 
proceeds thus obtalued are devoted to sume clarita- 


ble object, 

1. ; ao 

The two-cent dinners, which consist of a 
hot, nutritious soup, served ia the markect-place a 
open squares in Pa may net put much - 
the pockets of the projectors of the seleme, but 
put an immense amount of comfort im the stom: 
of the hungry poor 


In Tallahassee, Fla., a tew days azo 
suple were arries! wl Pe | i 
acquainted for the brie! peri! ter 1 
irtehio bad been carried at “ ea 
mialia Phe gr m, a widower re les } 
n~ 
\ 4 l ring w HT a. 
t 4 . 
. 
wholly of straw and ; ‘ 
father’s farm, aud wast i « 
thers dyed in pokeberry Juice and , 


Ble created a sensation, 
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20,690,506 


BOTTLES OF 
W arners 


“SAFE” CURE, 


Or, Warner’s SAFE Kidney and Liver Cure (its tormer title), 


SOLD TO FEBRUARY Ist, 1885 ! 





No other compound on earth can show a similer record, and no Physician a better | 
| is regarded as miraculous.” 


one. 
Phe highest Medical authorities pronounce it the only known Specific for Kidney, 
Liver and Urinary diseases » that it has no equal as a A BLOOD PURIFIER, and that it is 


the Deest if ouard against contagious diseases, both acute and chronic, keeping the Kid- 


meys and Liver —the vreat organs of the body—in healthy condition, disease then being 


Dba poset ile 
For the many distressing ailments of delicate Ladies, it has no equal. 


We can furnish over One M&ndred Thousand voluntary Testimonials similar to the 


following. 
i em for the good of yourself, your family, andeyour friends. 
Note the tellowing, showing how this vast number of bottles was distributed, as evi- 


deaced by our sales-books 





2,181,520. 


Beston, . ; ° . . 956,442. Chieago, - 





BF. LARRABEE, Esq., 49 Chester CHAS. FE. STEPHENS, of Louisville, 
Rauare, Boston, Maws., in I879, was given Ky. Now. 15, 1882, wrote, “When imy 
up by several prowuiuine ‘iat Boston Physics daughter was ten years of age she was 
as ineuratee trom Bright's’ Disease. TH sermousiy atlacked by extreme kidney dis- 
took ower ZOO bottles of Warner's Sart order, She recovered temporarily, but a 
Cure, in Issel, and Oct. 6 188d, wrote Cnet | year ago was again prostrated. She was 
the “cure was as permanent as surpristug. | swollen to twice ber natural size, had fre- 
zk — | quent headaches, nausea, and other dis- 
18,7. Louisville physicians agreed that she could 


Providence, . : 
not reeover, Her case and treatinent-were 


G.W.LPULION, Bsq.. Fulton, Texas, said reeovery was luipossible. Last August 
@ullered for ten vears too serious bladder we began to treat ber ourselves, and now, 
Gisorders an? lost frou: Zo to SO pounds; ta whelly through the influence of Warner's 
ISS} he used Ho bottles of Warners SAFE SAtk Cure, she is apparently as well as 
Cuore, and recovered bis natural welghtand ever. November, ISs4, he says, “My 
ead, “Ll eousider myself well fora tan of daughter is apparently in perfect healtn.’’ 


> br Deceaiber och, 1884, le wrote, oo | 
have tad no svinplotes of kidney disorder as = 
sinee ISSL andl bdid TP should rely upon Detroit, - - - - - 635,210. 


Sarre Cure.” 


THE REV. ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 


Peortiand, %c., - - ° 350, 529. (P. b.), terand Isiand, Neb., in 1881 was | 
pronounced fatally sic kk with Bright's Dis- | 


sa age : ease. His condition be says was desperate 
EX Gov. nT. JACOB, Westport Ky. | and he wg fyet no relief from physicians, 
Tn ISS2. daria a politied) canvass, health ple them followed Warner's Sarge Cure 


gave way and was) prostr ted With SeVeTO  trentement, and July 7, 1884, he wrote, “All 


kidmev trouble, Tost 4doop ramped oof thesbe. 'ooal trouble h % disappeared, Have taken | 

Used Warner's Saree Care in 1882, and) yo medicine for nearly a year.” 

June wk. ISSh, writes: “l lave never en- - 

Joved teetter trealtti, ail ow ting to Warner's 

Hare Cure, Milwaukee, - : . - 344,171. 
. Eox. P : » 981,916. | oe see eee ee 

Ral. of N. t 1X. Ss. P. HESS. Rochester, N. ¥.. the well 


known tobacco inanulacturer, three years 
ago took twenty-five bottles of Warner's 


HON. N. A. PLYMPTON (i me BOY. Saree Cure for liver disorder, and August 
Battlers ea npn sniniger), of Worcester, 1 oon iss4, he reported, “I consider myself 
Mass... in May, Tso) wast prostrated: by Kid- | fully eured, an: Ithe credit is wholly due to 
Mev colic, caused oy the passage of gravel | Warner's SAFE C ure, 
freon the Kideevs te the bladder. Hethen | 
began using Warner's Saree Cure and ina | a Se 
@Mlrort tiae passed a large stone and a num- 
ber of steallice ones, Dec. LOth, Iss, Mr Minnesota, m Pa . : 456,013. 
Piviepton “ ies Dhlave hadtho recurrence 7 
oftanvo old trouble sinew Warner's SAFE oe 
Cure cured tue, . W. HAMILTON, Milton, Santa Rosa | 

| Fiorida, December 15th, 1854, wrote | 


' 
a skeleton. The doctors tinally pronounced 
ber case Bright’s Disease of tle kidneys, 


New tork State, ° : 


Mus. J. B. DESMOULIN, 
@treet, Si. Louis, Mee, to TSS2,) wrote, 
have been tn delieate lealth for thany 
vears: but Warner's Sarre Cure tinade me 
the picture of bie aith.’ 
wrote, “My health bas been good for the 
last two years.” 


a permanent cure always if taken by diree- 
| Cicoggs.”” 
' 


Penasylvauia, - . - 1,365,914. | Bal. N. W States, - = - 


IF IT IS 
HARD TIMES WITH YOU, 


Resort to the Remedy that Ni 


ine-tenths—9-10-of the 


Nafferers Require, thereby Saving Continuous 
Debility and Expensive Medical 
Attendance. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


—_——___-—— 


EVENING POST. : 








511,974. St. Louis, . 9 


‘Cleveland, - - - - 


JOSEPH JACQUES, ., St. Albans, REV. JAMES ERWIN, Methodist 
Vt., in January 1577 > oe desperately «ninister, West Eaton, N. Y., ‘was long and 
sick with Bright's Disease of the kidneys. seriously ill with inflammation of the pros. 
He spat bicod, was tremendously bloated tate giand, (a very obetinate dmorder. 
and seemed to be beyond the power ofthe 1582, be began the use of Warner's a. 
best physiciana. He then took 60 bottles of Cure, and June 2th 18%, wrote, “The 
Warner's Sare Cure which restored bi to | relief obtained two years ago proved per- 
health. January Ist, 1585, eight years manent ; ; physicians express great sur- 

afterwards, he wrote: “I never enjoyed — 
better heaith in my life than | do now, and 
I owe it ali & Warner's Sarg Cure. I con- 
sider nyselt cured of Brigit’s Disease.” 


- = 1,222,806, 














| Mansas City, - : : 538,306. 








655,250. a Aa JOHNSTON, Lockington, Ohio, 
. Sept. 20, 1881, stated that for thirty years be 
————= | had suffered tortures with dyspepsia, but 

B. J. WORREL L. of Ellaville, Fia., in je was entirely cured by the use of War- 
1579, was prostrated with Bright's Disease  per’s Sare Cure. Dee. Sth, 1884, he says: 
of the kidneys,and under the best treat-  «] took 20 or 25 botties of Warner's Ge oe 
ment, grew worse. “On the sivice of | Cure, and it has never tailed to 
Governor Drew's sister, i began Warner's  gyimptoms of a old com nt if ‘ayy rd 
Sars Cure, sixty beaties of which restored peared; my health fet good 


Ciascinnzati, - - - : 








«154, ays “Mr. Worrell’s case anu cure | —— 


| ago, and has kept me well.” — 


| Brooklyn, N. Y., 


guised symptoms of the disorder. All her | 


telegraphed toa New York specialist, who | 





that “four years age iny wife was suffering 
3,053,080. | with liver complaint which reduced her to 


O11 Morgan and incurable. She then took 13 bottles of 
«] Warner's Sarre Cure, and has been in 
perfect health ever since. She now weighs | 
Is? poands where formerly she was a | 
June 23rd, ISst. she skeleton. Warner's Sarge Cure will make | 


1,400,362. 





me to full measure of health. I have now | 
been cured about four years, and my case — 
Governor Bal. 8. w. States, - - 
Drew of Jacksmville, Florida, April 20th, 





635,092. 





N. B. SMILEY, Esq., of Bradford, Pa., 
in 1882, was very seriously sick of extreine 
kidney disorder and rbeumatiem, which 
gradually grew worse. Physicians being 


vive me great confidence in Warner's SAFE 
Cure, and I unhesitating!v indorse it.” 


Bal. Ohie, (State,) - - = 474,569. Unable to assist him bis last resort was 


ee: Warner's Sare Cure, and — 1884 

a . : > ae : : - he wrote, “My heaith is better » fort-o 
Mrs. S. A. CLARK, East Granby,Conn. 

_ . ees OND — vears past, aud in some respects is better 

in 1551] was utterly ueet up with constitu- Neem 4 has been for five years. When I 


| tional and female complaints of the worst catch cold and bave any slight kidney trou- 


kind. Been sick ten years, and tried every- ble,I resume the medicine again and the re- 


thing. In November, 1854, she wrote 
, an . 7 - permanent.” 
“Warner's Sarge Cure cured ie four years lief I believe i 





| San Francisco, - - - 932,210. 
2,725,513. | re Be 
| JAMES M. DAVIS, 330 South Pearl 
street, Albany, N. Y., superintendent of 
suffered for six years Jagger Iron Co., in 1881 su red from very 
trom inflammation of the bladder and %erious kidney trouble; be weighed but 160 
stricture. Six ptysicians, specialists, gave | pounds; he used 18 bottles of Warner's 
him uptodie. In ISS, he began Warner's SAFE Cure, and December Sh, 1884, he 
Sark Cure and its continued use, be says, Wrete, “That was tuily three years 1 
effected a complete cure. UnderdateJune  bave had no trouble since. and I feel first 

class and weigh 19% pounds. 1 would not 


2, ISS4, he saya, “My health continues 
good; have used no medicine since April 30, | g° back to that time uf four years ago fer all 
1883."" the dullars in the United States.” 


SoutLern States, - - 








ROBERT GRAHAM, 77 Penn street, 





1,175,868, | Bal. Pacifie Coast, - + 624,237. 


ven are from persons who 
we years ago and remain 


Canada, - - ° « 


All the Testimonials above. 
were PERMANENTLY CU 


so. 
DIES’ GOSSAMER GLOAKS F 


Some aan cur Guess = ‘ature trade. we wil! _— 
ader of thi« paper » LADIES’ DSOmE WiCKER.WOVES Woas BASKET 





1 pase. nnd Bathe Blocks for Peschwork; 1 
aré. of Eiegant Imported Lace; 1 phge. Eabroidery 


Wert Patteras, anew desicns; 1 a yy dee. Fruit 
; Covered Cock Book; and t charge make is to 
. vee a club of 3 and $1 00, we will send Send 3 baskets eet oleae 
Screw Provelling riled FREE oto FIRST 200 PERSEUS 
nt we will se charge, OSE 
When we hn, gy he ——— ‘feats, mot 
kind of garmen 50. Chiceso, 
eapeeniy. ACENTS’ SUPPLY. co., C 


6 Charming Books FREE! 


receipt ofenty Twenty-Gve Cents we will ceni our 
ae ——s page, Gtcotume Literary and Family paper 
The Orteket om the Mearth. &« Three Montha, ani to 
every suberriler we Wik awe end. Free and post-paid, ®{x 
Charming Becks, exch ec Staring a omplete paiaiamenes i 





AGENTS W Wak ED 

















by a celebrated petiashed im nent >emphiet form and ane one os 
preted from clear type om goed par<r. “ The titles are as and entirely mew. To the 
follows: Doers bs the auctor of - Lard Lrnne’s Choice": | first 1000 Agents we offer 1 ts 008 $4.00 cutits entirely 


The Two Destinées. by Wik « Collies: Parson Garland’s Daugh- | 
ter, by Miss Matect; The Heir te Avtlee. by Mra. Heary Wood 
Silas Marner. by George Ex. and Cousin Henry, by Anthony 
Tro The Oret ome bwmdred porvons re- ne to this ad- 
castindmmabod taadaane were, te ed ditiom te the poy and boo 

an ciegant Solid Geld (haeed Hand King. 12 cx«c, nen 
This creat offer ts mate G tatrefece eur paper in’o pew homes, 
Five suberp ies ant oe og eets of the books will be sent for 


Address at 
——s Appliance Ce, 110ciytouree Ave Caicaga 


WANTED for D®@. 
AGENTS v2: tice Coreets wi 
ota 7 pie tree te these becoming agents.Nu 

sales. Terri giv 
ory en_satisfaction guaranteed 


.~. Sat:‘e ton gue or money refund:d. Addres 
6 M MOOKE & CO, 27 Park New York. Address + 842 Broadway St..N. Y. 


iF Solid Geld CA Wanted for a book just owt. Send 

REE! and Bilver oP < name on Eri 

ee oe sickens, Chains, H. M. BROCKSTEDT, Box 34 St. Louis, Mo. 
other useful articles ttn. te 

¢ a eg a rs -) MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 be- 
Leaf b mbecsed = ZOO suine articles in the world 1 90 bess 














Gomed Corset Home Cavde wit your free. Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 
ok 
. F reach Dollis «ith wardrobe 2 enmney etna 
gy = jue Book and this Beastifel ot ss AGENTS = — st wad Suuty Pictures to en- 
oid & = nor ay ew of imported, Sat ringe . gumamses. Spas 


inducements. Rue in Cues Co., #2 Canal Sevect, N.Y. 
a a ve articles onde Sul 15 fr ; 
samples, free. We wast Agents alpen | use them oe t. 
ey om oy oer day > de. Sent 


t enec: 
‘Mantra’ wouks, at eat cox 


FREE Silks for Bie attaty 


50 Sate F = heesnd 








Literarw —_ Set — pe biee teat 

Besorted S ~ omy aes | 

£ ee “y y ++ werchie « 

gre oz “ awodl ay Soe crn, doctens. Be. 
TH2 BR. L. SPENCER CO.. HARTFORD, CONN. a | 


6 Cards Fe Gar: Care: omos, your name on, 


her. by mail, 6 bidden name 
sew kimi, Se. 25 plain gold 
edge Me. Ayents waeted, big 
Send 6c. for beautiful 
NS 'o canvVa-s with. 
HOoLLEY CARD WORKS, 
Meriden, Conn, 














ONLY. A oct, remnenes Cure for Lost 
Masbeed. Deauun:. Nervournes«, Weak nes 


Ne quackery. “Tedispetatie Provis, Book b; 
email, aruied, 10 cesie, uners'-~1. FREE. 7 the above dissesen aban 


: directions 
ERIE MiiCal (, birraivu, N.Y. charge. Address Prof. F. Cc FOWLER Ms 


ansneroor tatoo ovtere WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED 
ae ‘< ~ aud form.” Fu i- ‘2S OF Ofgans 


eon’ method Mailed body en.arree.i and restored 





per size aD tie. r. gp M+dical Testimony, 


| 

| gealed fore Adur ) Drawer 179, Buffalo, N.Y 

- i ; i. set seasei free, EKIE MED Cu, Baffaio, N. © 
reo Wervita.c cera 

recor TMG Biggest Thing Oat »sezr2- 
; vito oo" wens }weee 
ASSERTS Sitk P : see Mei 
‘ New Have 


a le, Embomed Hidden Name and Chrome Visiting 
my sake, nameen, Ge I2 peckeGl. Warranted best 
Dany. Be 


OPIUM: Ee ‘Neves tlil'eare serach on = “aah 
@ ays. e er «ae 
Sr EPwewe Pete till eared. i T( a “ne (Cards and Tenn sens Ps urm> woe tor 


ten i-ce t stamy Acme Miz. Ca, Ivoryton, Ct. 








New Scrap Pwtere 
[ae t Sand Agent's Album of Sam- - is or f 


ples mailed for lc. L.s. « . r Newem ossed Chrome Cards o 
Lard Ue., Centerbrook, Ct. | dU cards ioe. ‘Spks. ee Ie way cd vA gg wi 
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New Publications. 

Few novels have been awaited with the 

Cg eg 
ina “Trajan” is an inter- 
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two volumes, 

"by Ernest 
Chesneau, translated by L. N. rington, 

by Joba Ruskin, and the 
School of Painting,”’ by Prof. A. 
J. Wausters, transiated by Mra. Henry 
These books are beautituliy 
printed and abound with illustrations re- 
presenting the mastera,whose work is de- 
scribed. 


“Within the Shadow,” by Dorothy Hol- 
royd. I2mo., $1 This volume is the 
latest addition to the famous “V. I. F.” 
series, and is a story of sach brilliancy and 
power as to af once entitle its author to 
recognition as a writer of high ability. The 
Se ee herself to work out is 
ngenious, and yet not complicated or iin- 
probable. The heroine is Cecil Chester, a 
young girl who has been tenderly and care- 
fully nertured, and whose unusually fine 
natural gifts have been developed by judi- 
cious culture. By the death of both ber 
ts she is suddenly lef alone in the 
world, without relatives and without 
money. Of an independent spirit she re- 
jects all offers of help trom friends, choos- 
ing rather to avail herself of her accom- 
plishments to support nerself. She enters 
the home of a wealthy widow as a com- 
panion, and while there, by an extraordi- 
nary count ination of circumstances, is inade 
to appear as having committed a criminal 
offence, for whi she is arrested and 
brought to trial. The story of her suffer- 
ings is yividly told, and the chapter in 
which the climax is reached is strongly 
dramatic. The book cannot help making a 
sensation. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Pub- 
lisbers. For mile by J. B. McCullough, 
1018 Arch St. 


MAGAZINES. 


An informing and timely article on the 
“Framers of the Constitution,”’ withtwenty 
Or more [ortrams, is the opening gem of the 
beautifal Magazine of American History 
for April. The other articles of the number 
are of exceptivnal merit, including as usual 
awide range of topic. Dr. Charies W. 
Parsons, of Providence, writes of, Bello 
mont and Rasie in 168%. Rev. Charlies H. 
Parkhurst, D.D.,treats of, Ancient Chicago, 


in a most fashion; Mr. Frederic 
N. Lather contributes a bright and reada 
ble on, Jefferson as a Naturalist; Pro- 


feasur W.. Dwight, the head of the 
Columbia College Law School, adds a short 
article on the Fairfax Family; John Esten 
Cooke furnishes an argument on the Pocw 
hontas question; and Charies Ledyard Nor- 
ton continues brs Political A mericanisina, 
Original Documents, Nites, Queries, Re- 
plies, Societies, Book Notices are ail crowd- 
ed with agreeable material. The Magazine 
of American History is one of the tew lead- 
ing magazines that from time to time de- 
lights its audience with an exquisite frontis- 

ece in steel, 28 in this current number. 

ice, $5.00 a year in advance. Published 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

The April Wide Awake has a frontispiece 
suggestive of spring and apple blossoins, 
although the atunosphere at this writing is 
more ive of the Arctic regions. It 
illustrates a poem by Mrs. Butler. Sarab 
Presoxt Kellogg contributes a beautiful 
Faster poem. There are short stories by 
Rose Terry Cooke, Ellen Oiney Kirk,Helen 
Sweet and other popular waiters. ‘The 
Gypsies” is the title of the leading illustrat- 
ed article, by Mra. Catherwou'l. Yan Phou 
Lee, in bis series, “When I wasa Boy in 
China,” gives an interesting chapter enti- 
tied “Girls of My Acquaintance.’ The 
serials include a strong story by Charles 
E Craddock (Miss Murfree) entitled 
“Down the Ravine,” » ich wil! interest old 
as weil as readers. In the “Chau- 

ua Readings” Rese Kingsiey in her 
Westminster A bbey series gives the histofy 
of the beautiful and ta:mous, Cradie Toinb; 
E. E. Hale writes ateut Bayard, Mr-. 
Whitman of wood engraving, and Mrs. 
Fremont of Mra. Madison, the wife of 
President Madison, and Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton, There are many other poems, 
sketches, jingies, and pictures in the nuin- 
ber. Terms, $3 a year, D. Lothrop & Co., 
publishers, Buston. 


Dame FasHto™s has set the charitable 
people of London tw giving breaktasts to 
unemployed workingmen. 

ee OSS 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Ciuurch and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 





Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. If en route to Saratoga or other 
Summer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 


all Baggage will be transferred from Hotel 
to this Depot Free. 600 Elegantly fuar- 
nished roome $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union, than at any 
ether first-class hotel iu the city. 





| 


| bratec Gerinan clhw'era specialist, (lial “we §~.- f' - 
ar « my i at..: 


NO SOUND WITHOUT AIK. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ONLY A SISTER TO HIM. 


' 
' 





a | 
N 1705 the philosopher Hawksbee proved — ¢ !ifed his face to the startight 41m, 


betore the Royal Society that air is abeo- 


sound. 


He placed a bell in the receiver of an air | 


pump, #0 that the air could be withdrawn 
whilst the bell was continually struck. 
When the air was almost exhausted scarcely 
any sound could be beard ; but the experi 


ment was not entirely successiul, as a per | 


fect vacuum was not ultained. 


When however, the air bas been com- | 


And all that he saw was a proedt. dull «fy - 
ad the stars that twink led iooked to him 


lutel = 
y necessary to the propagation ad Like the phosphorescent gicams of the Gre-@y. 


The new moon hung tn an axkeard shape, 

Aad was crooted and Sent like the horn of a ram : 
The sombre maples seemed hung @ith crape, 
| And the garden gate banged to eith a slam. 


| be breok oozed over the slimy stones 

From stagnant pools in the meadow marsh ; 

| Or it crooned along «ith plaiative moana, 

And the song of the whip-poor-will was harsh. 


pletely withdrawn from a glass vessel, no | He jabbed his ribs om the clumsy stile, 


sound is audibie, although the stroke on 


Por dark as pitch was the dusty lane 


the bell can be plainly seen, and a clear, | And his thin lips curved in a bitter omile, 


ringing tone is heard directiy .be giass | 


vessel is refilled with air. 
The intensity of a soun4, theretore, de- 
pends on the tw of the air in which 


the sound is generated, and nut on that of | 


the air in which it is heard. 

Thus, a pianoforte hear in a rarified at- 
' re appears to use smuch of tue in- 
tensity of wo veg —_ if the chamber 
were completely fil with a light 
such as hydrogen, the seund wertd a 
inost inaudible. 


Sound, like radiant heat and light, isa _ 
wave motion, and, like them, it may be | 
conveyed to a distance without greatly im- | — 


pairing its intensity. 

Biot, the celebrated French philosopher, 
found that he could hold a conversation in 3 
low voice through an iron tube (one of the 
empty water-pipes of Paris, three thousand 
one hundred and twenty feet in length), 
and that the slightest whisper was distinctly 
heard at that distance. 

This is accounted for by the fact that the 
sir pulsations,or waves instead of flowing in 
all directions, are concentrated into » com- 

tively small colamn by the reflecting 
interior surface of the pipe. 
—_—_———e 

MELBOURNE, Ark., with a population of 


250 bas four chureses, any one of which | 


will hold the entire p>pulation. 
—_ ———— re 


THERE is a wiie-spread and serious pre- 
valence of disorders of the kidneys: and of 
various diseases caused by the imperfect 

ration of the kidneys and liver. 
ing to Roberts, Thom 1, and other reong- 
nized authorities, Midler dhesedess are verv 
common, but the obscurity of their positive 


sy inptoms is so marked that many people, | 


ill and out of serts generally, are really 
Victiins of kidney ommpiaint, and they and 
their physician do not realize it. Rheumatic 


chilis and fever, “blues,” hot and dry skin, 
sour stomach, dyspepsia, irregular action of 
the bowels, nervous irritability, muscular 
soreness, cramps, languor, limpairment of 
memory, loss of Virility, are among the 


Accord. | 


} is Killed? br a mad dog. 


preliminary evideness of coming kidney 


and liver de t As the disease 
develops, then follow lame back, swelling 
ankles, pale face, scalding sensations, the 
water sometimes being very light and 


| fortune to lose some of my 
| @lip out of my moewth every now and then without my | 


abundant, at others scarce,dark-colored and | 


frothy, and abounding in sediment, and, 
under the inicroscope, in albumen and tube 
casts. If the deranged kidneys are nit 
promptiy attended to there is danger of the 
terrible Bright's Disease—hitherto consider- 
ed incurabie, which a consumption or 
destruction of the kidneys—the near ap 
proach of which alarming disorder shouid 
awaken the liveliest concern, tor it soon 
hurries one into the grave uniess promptly 
checked. 

Disurdered kidneys bave the unfortunate 
effect also of weakening the vigor of the 
liver, as indicated if one has, besides the 
above syinptouws, vellow spotted skin, 
fat covered eye-balis, frontal headache after 
eating, burning itehing *kin, cold extreii- 
ties, bot bead, bei circulation of bled, sick 
headache, nausea, ligiit ciored evecuationa, 
constipation, piles, variable appetite and 
feelings, dizziness, blurred evesizit, liver- 
cough, ague, chills, fevers, wake!uiness at 
night, drowsiness by day, etc. 

These aresome of the commoner syinp- 
tons as iaid down by leading medical 
authorities, and with them: in view one 
ought not to have much trouble in ascer- 
taining if be is suffering froin disorders of 
these great organs 

These observations have beer called forth 
by adouble-columm articie which appears 
in another place in this paper. Skeptical of 
some of the statements made therein, and 





at other times by the same persons, we have | 


bee: ied to make a litle study of the 
matter ourselves, with tne above result. 


' 


These diseases prevail amongst young and , 


old everywhere, resalting in terrible and , 
| sup wed t have been a «! 
or 


untimely deaths : they take off more people 
than epidemics ; pbysicians report arath as 
occurring frou such diseases as apoplexy 
paralysis, convulsions, heart disease, pneu- 
monia, fevers, etc., when in reaiily these 
disorders are often secondary \ Bright's 
disease and weuld seldom occur were the 
kidneys in heal.iiy working ovondition. 
Hence, from persoual knowledge, or trom 
the trustworthy ¢xperience of other com- 
petent judges, we believe 
preparation equal tothe rewedy that is so 
prominentiy mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue, for preventing and curing the dan- 


gerous disorders of which we bave written. | 


It has an extraordinary sale,is every «bere 


conmended, the ree fite work seems 
indisputable, its manufacturers are reputed 
to be me the hizhest standing. We bold, 
therefore that nut ww use it, if necded.w j 
be acrimne against one 64u pre nest interests 
especially af this time w ben reaie 
a feariuil epidemic, % woof the Sighest im- 
Dr. Kuch, the cele- 


portance, according 


keep the kidneys,iiver and digestive organ 
in healthy action, i! the scourge wuulu be 
ceCa 


there Ww mm! 


As be smote the weeds with a spitetal cane. 


Rough, and azgiv. and long was the war, 
The skies wer: “all, and the carth wee cold : 
He hated the mi bt, and he dreaded the dar, 
And bis heart e-emedt « hundred centartes old ; 
With the dirge of his sighe he timed his tread, 
As one who pondereth bitter things - 
Bat be only whispered with drooping bead, 
And a heart that woudered—**‘Kicked by jlngs '** 
Rh. J. Me aperrs. 


oo = 


_ Humorous. 


Use me well and I’m everybody, scratch 
my back aed I'm nobxdy. A lowking-glaxe. 








There ought to be no cheating at checkers, | 


for they are always played ‘oa the equare.** 


I am taken trom a mine, and shut up in a 
wooden case, from which Iam sever released, and 
} yet Lam used by almost everybody. A leadpem il 


What force or strength can’t get through, 
{ with gentile towch «an du: sed many In the street 
would stand, were I not asa friend at hand. A key. 


Pray tell us, ladies, if you can, who is 
that highly-favored man, sha, theagh he’s married 
many a wife, may be a bachelor ali hislife. Aclergy- 
man. 


There is a thing that nothing is, and yet 
it has a mame: “tis sometimes tall, and sometimes 
| short, it joins our walks, it Joins our sport, and plays 
| atevery game. A shadow. 
| “Hey, Sambo. wha’ d’ye leave yo’ last 
| Deardin’ place fur?"" ‘40h, dey charge too much fur 

dis yer darkey.** **Wha’ dey charge?" 
charge me wid stealin’ de spoons, and o I lef .*" 
| Two travelers being robbed in a wood, 
and tied to trees, one of them.in despair, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Lam untone’** ‘“*Are vou ?"* said the other, 
joytally ; ‘then J wish you"d come and undo me !** 


sand people are killed by whiskey where one person 


would rather tackle a glass of whiskey than a mad 
dog 

A gentleman, apologizirg for language 
esed, sald: ‘‘I did not mean to say what I did, but 


the fact is that, as you willerr, Lhave had the mis- 
front teeth, aad words 


Kovowing it.** 


“Now,” said the photographer taking 
beld of the cloth ower the instrument, ‘‘are vou all 
ready? * **Yes,** replied the castemer. ‘well, Just 


Beep your eve on that sign,” be said pelnting to a | 
| legend on the wall, which read: Positively ao credit, | 


‘and wk pleasant.*” 


A very tat man forthe purpose of quiz 
Zing his doctor asked him tu preserive for a complaint 
which he dectare:t to be sleeping with tis muuth 
open. * sald the ductor, **your disease is In- 
curable. Your skin is toe short; the consequence te 

’ that «hen you shut your «res your mouth Is obliged 
to open!" 

A little boy brought a visitor into the gar- 
den to see a house hr bad Just Anished for his rabbits 
The visitor admired it very mock, aod aeked him whe 

"ete oe, *F 
remarked 


‘Sir, 


showed Lim how te do it ““3o onre, 
made it all out of my own head."* **Yes, 
his younger brother, antivest. have a sav 
matter, ‘and he's #3 envegh left for anotier."* 
EO 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 

THE Vo_ttam Bect (++... of Marshall, Michigan, of 

fer to send their cete>rated bLe« tTe-VoLtTaic BELT 


and other ELECTR APFLias« £s, om trial for thirty 
davs, te men (roung or off aficte i wit ervous 
debility, lows of Vitatitw aed mante~<t, and all ain- 
dred treaties. Ries for eumatis euraizia. 


* sad many other disace ( mm plete reste 
»bealth, vigoranu mantel guaranteed No 
Zisk is inocurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 


W rite them at vnce ior iligstrated pampturt, tree 


—————=_>  - > — 
Supe rGucus Hair 
Madame W am old ¢ specific permancativ remotes 


ng the skin. Send for 


Saperfucus Hair without !uju 
Townsend Harter, 


Madame WAWER'Lt, 


circuia:. 


Ma>-. 
——_—_- © 


ROBERT LADENT. 

oTgt man in Philadelphia: 
chaei Keiabird. of Weif, hie wife. Her ister, 

Wary Aun, want+ te her from ter Address, Wis. 

Creators, @S. B. Buildings, Cvatbridge, sevutian. 


—_—_ © 

42° When eer readers anewer any Adrer 
tteement found iu these colemns they will 
confer a favor on the FPanlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by mamtug ‘Sc -. tords Evening 





--r 
DR. EUMPHREYS 
Book on al! Diseases 
, 








OTH and GOLD 
4. 
Bumphrey >" Hormeopath 
LE 2 
= 5 100 FULTON ST S.% 
HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIF 
ibe . _ : 


eed by Druge 


elegant red piate of Pinks. aud 
arge sam p+ 
ie .: or 13 papers, iarge 
asiings, Pinks ac, 90 2 alilke.and wiszed sole 
ler Kc. Goodell, the seed Grower, Amberst, Mass. 


apres ° Ff wer 
anes, Asters, Lver- 
r a 


‘ 


“* Dey 


poinn,i ier egeetinn, San ie Statistics show that one hundred thou- 


And vet most everyty«ly | 


the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
| 
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R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY KELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Celds, 
Sore Throat. 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia. 
Headache. 
Teethache, 
Asthma, 
Dificalt Breathing. 
CURES THE WorsT PAINS 
ia from one to DD) minwtes. 
NUTONE HOUR 
After reading this aivertincment nerd any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN 
Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Pains io 





Bruises, 


It was the first 
PAIN REWVEDY 


That in«tantly stops the most es tiating pre 
{ lave inflammation, and cures ¢ on geethone, whe 
|} of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other gla 

ganas, by one application 

If seized with threatene:! 


PNEUMONIA 
rf 4 4 ). iBe 
orany Inflammation of t terna gane 


cous membranes, after «x ‘ of ‘ 
lose no time, butapply Madeay'« Mele t a plere 


AND 18 THE ONLY 


| faonel over the part affected wit ngents 7 ie 
famimation, which will cn - ork 
the inflammation and cure the patient ’ s : 
of countet-irritath: : ey ring ‘ * 
then in the part For further tnetre © oor 
directions wrapped + t ttle 

A teaspoonful in halfat of water «ill las 

few minutes cure cramps, «prastes, ¢ Sepeme me 
heartborn, mervounsiee. lee gole P ck head 
ache, diarrhers, dysentery, colic, Bataleue and 


Internal Pain- 


Travelers <honuld alwart earr 
WAYS BREADY BEELER «ith them A tn 
drops in water will present huecse oF pal ir 
change of water it i+ te tter thang Prenceh Brandy of 


Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WOKST FOKMS., 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER ant AGU EF cure! tor Weer There f« net 
a remedial agent in the worbitheate« sve Wever suet 
Ague, and all other Male Killons, Ses — 

heid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by Kadaae 

"ilis) so quick as Kalway +s Ready Kelief Pitts «* 


per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
For the Cure of all CHKONIC ists 448%. 


Chronic Rheumati«m, & rofula, Venereal Iticaw- 
(see our Hook on Veneres periee rn ‘. fular 
Swelling, Hackiog Dery € egh.t anceres 
Bleeding of the Leauge I peta, Water Kra 
Wilte Swellings, I rr. PP , Vv ‘ + 
tions of the Face U bee Hhige DPinee do« i’ 
Kieket«, salt Khe i 


betes, KRivtive 


SKIN DISEASES, 


' Hamors and sores 


Of all kinds, particntariv © tree Ipieensceoe of the 
Skin, are cured with g ( 
RAUWAY'S SAKSAPARILED AS . 


Caees that have restate! « . 
SC ROFEUESA, 


Whether trans uitted Irv ‘ 


in the | 


within the curative rause re nd 
Keeotvent 

(Cures have been made « 

flected with secrof r ‘ 


#) years ot 


Radway Saraparilin Rs 


A remedy 
nary taoediva 
mairand | gorse * 
oe fi y nw, hb arant “Abe ast Vewwa , r 
tre ite tre atrment «a ‘ - ‘ ra ; i 


Gi per teottle 


‘ADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


The (reat Liver “ 
Perfectiv Taste lee ‘ gantiy coatet w= ' weet 
cam, purge, regulate rif a an! -treng 
KAIPWAY = Till- the cure of alia rderea of 
the =t . 2 er i ‘ A *+s. KMieider \er- 
¥ + IM--a ! fA . , 1: atarctioe. ( estive- 
ness, fodigestion, Dyepey ~ 9 onees, Fever, In- 
fs satire of the Bowe sg snd all rang: 
wents of the Internal \ er f’ure segetalle, con- 
‘ @ uf rT r ‘ . . ss trug " 
i'r . . * per 1 “eet 9 2 id gaiet 
it iret f sla 2 ring f : =e P 
Thee «vmptermes of OF ase 2 , 2 
rome lies =t v i z r 4 { . 
eur 4 $ “=ttua Ps ts ba? Z P ‘ 
times te the m -* at “ i’ 
\ ira t 
RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 
4 j At? . 
i 
Hew FALSE AND TREE 


BRinpw say a «<@ . 
22 Warren treet. teu York 


ss” 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure a 1 &ee 


game **Kadway svi *la 
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FASHION CHAT. 


(PMik exaggerated shapes latterly in 
vogue in hate and in some bonnets 
have not been moderated this Spring. The 
hats have enormously bigh crowns still; 
aoe rather square, sone Very sharply 
emical. The gable front reappears, troth 
for round bate and in amore modest form 
for bonnets The popular straw is Ex giish 
Dunstable, of an imitation of the same. 
bor bownet shapes there are a good many 
tore or lew happy innovations inthe way 
of fancy borders, the braid being plaited to 
resemble pointed leaves, very narrow and 
overlapping, or forming little tufts of loops 
over both brim and crown, etc., etc. The) 
brim, in bonnets and hats both, is oceasion- 
aliv of adifferent shade from the crown. 
Noa high, pointed, tawn-colored straw hat 
bas aturned-op brim of dark brown, and a 
lightisl grav-green crowa has a Russian | 
green straw border. I hese turned-up brinis, 
wider and bigher in front than behind, are 


in great nussbers and provably will prove 
tore beeuwming to tany than the straight 
brim, narrow behind and widening in 
fromt, which, however, bave reappeared in 
as yreat force asever this Sprit. 

Thee triiestn 
ame Lilie ‘ 
bigneer and tore abundant than 


ows are all masmed inthe front 
teen all aloug, but they are 
ever. 
Dhev conusiet of yauze and ural ribbous 
and searfs figured, of embroidery or net, of 
sinooth ayrette feathers and quills, of flow 
ers (velvet, with light feathery grasses), 
and of very short tull tips, but the latter 
are inthe minority. A certain number of 
Jong plumes are seen, but nothing to speak 
of. Strings still continue quite narrow, A 
large number of fancy giitand miver pins 
are used to fasten the trimming loosely | 
bere and there. (Generally it would appear 
that browns, with some brightening touches | 
of vellow and orange, not too lavishly used, | 
aud all the tahienable greens, ranging 
frow Russian Go “eresmonu,”’ ‘absinthe’ and 
“chartreuse,” are to be cliefly conspicuous, | 
There wless red thu oto former seasons, 
Neither vellow, ner orange, nor bright 
green will prove as becoming as the reds 
did; and the change is pleasant principally 
because the latter had been overdone, 
rather. 

Hestervin «ih and Lisie thread is stil! 
andtn dark solid eolors for 


Various alfetnpls lave 


perteoctiy priaits 
every dav wear. 
been made to bring in white and oun. | 
bleached hosiery again, but they have | 
proved unsuccessful, as well they may. 
All the stockings (hat are uot quite plain 
now have the emlroidery or (he stripes, or 
whatever else the ornamentation may be, 
oomtinet ty anarrow bandon the frout of 
Chee few et. 
slipper and is all that is required, 
of dark garvet silk stockings for evening 
wearare embroidered upon the lastep in 


fiisetows with a low shoe or 


A pair 


whites sid sina'l seed pearls, the Jatter 
Fe presertelirae little bunehes «of Crapes, and 
the flees forming the grape leaves, Slippers 
and ia terreus: kid, patent leather, in satin, 
Guibroiiered on the short Vaiip with jet. 


An embrotdered baud with the latter 


passes over Live ttamte |’ 

Sone bronze and black kid slippers have 
polar od stom etart yupward Irestes thie Variip. 
This ts very beersstuy bo the foot, making 
the toe seen que tarrow by eoontrast and 
Chee ieemte ge lity. lies will be tmore largely 


used than ever, and are made of bronze and 


of tlaehk kid and of light vellowish brown, 
with black beels and svles and foxings. 
Thies itter are lor use mn the country, at 


the seaside, tun the mountains, ete. The 
high Leow NV. heel in wtill seen, but not 
cousidered as “correct” as the flat heel tur 
boots of ties, nor, Indeed, for slippers, for 
that watter, theugh same ladies always 
prefer ifor the house and for dancing, and 
lever Wear anvthing else under those cir- 
cCupstisvees. Pocket handkerchiefs are 
paudver than ever betore, butin numerous 


reouarkally pretty and taking designs, The 
clored coutre tas beenne quite domesti- 
«ate ams il were it im crtel vy pee rouissible in 


thie vers finest and usost (ransparent batiste. 


it is ser oat ite pale blue, ecru, 
bu “* the darkest biueandin ea 

aire a aifes Poumpetian red. 
i an  - ‘ et resicte red 
j , ated bord 
‘ Siar t 
ives 

s | 
1 

" A f swoimetiity 
qu - haudkerchiel,’ ts 
clia - a indicated tI ¥ iis name, 
It is di jutive inn Bize, being intended 


Biuwply for what iuvidious criticisin would 


| 
call *‘effect.”’ 


Ladies’ Department. | 


| embroidered. Colored and ecru nets are | 


It has a pretty colored centre 
and must mate) or coutrast happily with 
the drew. Its delicately worked edges 
protrude gracefully from the belt, and it 
has no superfiuous bunchy bulk to be stow- 


‘ rance at the 
ed and to form an ugly protuberan welection may be welcome. Ia ebovsing 


| either beef or matton, see that the grain is 


wait. 


The belt handkerchief will find its place 


very successtully in the economy of nature 


come to be worn. There is no change to | 
chronicle In the department of gloves. 

Tan Seudes have proved too satisfactory in 

every way to be speedily relinquished. 

Shorter lengths are worn in the street than 
hitherto—that is,six or eight button lengths | 
—because linen cufls have been adopted | 
with walking dresses, and more wrinkled 
kid would only be in the way. For the 
evening the nearer the glove comes to the 


| shoulder the better. The newest fans are of 
| crepe, black, white and colored, very del- 


icately embroidered, perfectly transpareut, 
and utterly useless for any purpose of 
affording coolness, but very pretty. 

Bath raps of turkish toweling are shown 
among the new things and fill a “long felt | 
want.’ Tuey are loose and straight, with | 
wide collars and cufis, finished as to the 
latter and down the open front with bands | 
of fine colored embroidery on the white | 
crepe de China or silk. These wrappersare | 
incest comfortable to throw about the person 
on going to and trom the bathrooin. Fine 
soft, light-weight single blankets are occa- 
sionally used for the sane purpose, with the 
fulness of the middle plaited inte a wide 
Watteau foid in the back; the sleeves, 
collar and fronts have the red, blue or pink 


| border as a finish and the whole thing is 


bound with ribbon to match. As areaction 
from the stiff dude collar there are very | 
pretty linen collars with turn-down corners, | 


when all the pretty, light Sumer dresses 


| digested as when roasted, No reliable time 





EVENING POST. 





—— ——— 


tant is neglected by many people who stay 
at home, receiving whatever a butcher 
thinks fit to send, and who thus lose the 
opportunity of ensuring by personal super- 
vision the certainty of having good meat 
to cook ; to those who still continue to in- 
spect their own meat,a few hints on its 


not coarse, and the meat presents a fresh 
appearance, soft to the touch. All meat 
should be hung as long as possibile before 
cooking, to prevent toughness; and, as in 
banging the juices evaporate and weight is 
lost, it 1s theretore advisable to buy, when 
possible, neat already tung. 

Roasting appears the method most suited 
to developing to the full all the flavors of 
the meat; a gvod and carefully regulated 


tire is necessary to obtain perfection in this | 


art. It should be so constructed as to be 


clear and brisk when the :neat is first put 


down, and thus the external albuiminoids 
inay be ulated and form a surface 
through which the juices nay be unable to 
flow freely. Ifthis fierce heat be continued 
the meat will burn, hence the temperature 
inust be gradually lessened, without allow- 
ing the tire to become hollow and low. To 
attain this, careful preparation of the fire 


| must be made betore cooking is attempted. 
| Many mistakes and failures are due to a ne | 


(Correspondence, 


ANN.—The mother of David does not ap. 
pear to have been considered worthy ofa place in 
Samuel or Kings. 

T. B.—The “hanging gardens” of Baby- 
lon were merely gardens formed like so many ter- 
races rising one abvuve another. 

T. A. M.—As it is against our rule to ad- 
vertise particular houses In this column; we have re- 
ferred your letter toa reliable concern, that will cuin- 
municate with you, 

Sus.—Tbere is no real siguificance in the 
| pos.tion of a stamp upon an envelope, save that it is 
moe convenient for the postal officials to have it on 
| the upper right-hand corner, 


| Spot.—Washington has neither Mayor 








| 
1 


| nor Council, and its residents do not vote for Presi- 
| dent or Congressmen unless they are Government 
employees, when they go home to theirown Statesto 
exercise the right of suffrage. 

LAFAYETTE.—We cannot say exactly 
when the half-eagle was coined for the first time, 
but it was probably in 174 or thereabouts. A letter 
addressed to the Director of the Mint, this city, would 
doubtless get you more definite information, 


J. L. R.—It is quite possible for any indi- 
vidual who perseveres, to make an electric coil, a gal- 
| vanic battery, an electrical machine, etc., but unless 





glect of this precaution ; the neat frequently | he is a student of electricity, with time at command, 
coming to the table quite black outside, and | it will be much cheaper for him to purchase such 


ant alternative. 
Baking exactly reverses the process de- 
scribed as needful. The beat is gradually 


| raised instead of lowered,and consequently 


the meat is never so tender and easily | 


can be given for roasting, because the nature 
and qualities of the meat vary. About two | 
hours tor seven pounds of beet, and one 
hour and three-quarters for a leg of mutton 
of the saine weight, or, roughly speaking, 
about a quarter of an hour to the pound 
wil! be generally found sufficient. 

If the tire be constructed as just explained, 
it will be found that very little of the juice 
of the neat will eseape, and as continual 
basting is absolutely essential to develop 


| almost raw within, or #0 dry and tasteless as | things ready-made. 
to suggest sawdust and shavings as a pleas- 


READER.—The tenant may refuse the 


| owner permission so enter the preinises for examina- 


tion ir view o a proposed sale. The tenant is the 
owner for th. time being, and the owner can only 
enter to get his rent, make repairs authorized by the 
lease, or by the tenant, ete, 


MIRANDA.—You have been teasing your 


| lover, and now vou are sorry for it. Your conduct 


has been most foolish, and you cannot be surprised 
at his coolness. The next time he addresses you, 


| adopt a concillatory—nay, more, a penitential de- 
| meanor—and we dare say all will yet be well, 


M.—We have frequently advised corre- 
spondents to let freckles on the face alone. Lemon 
juice and salt, or any other acid, will gradually 
lighten them, butis very apt to cause a roughness and 
coarreness of the cuticle far more unpleasant to the 
sight than the honest-looking ‘*sun-kisses,*’ 


| the flavors of the neat and prevent seorch- ‘ ; 
| ing, some dripping must be placed in the RoBerT.—In French society an introdac- 





used to make trimmings forthe weck and 
sleeves of house dresses, With very 


Dalse. One model consists of pale pink crepe, 


| pan a little while before the meat is set { Hon toa partner for a dance Is unnecessary ; gentle- 

down; this will rapidly dissolve,and tmixing 
with some of the juice, which tiust escape 
froin the joint, will form not only a useful 
substance for basting, but also the tounda- 
tion of an excellent gravy. 

To tell when neat is done, press the fleshy | 
part with a spoon,when,if the meat yield to | 


elegant toilets white crepe lisse rufflings are | 
used that are sprinkled with diminutive 
seed pearis or gilt dots, But plain ruching 
and ruffling are on the wane. 

Pretty neck trimmings have a standing 
collar of velvet, covered with Egyptian or 
Oriental lace, and a loose plastron of the 
lace depending from the same and caught 
to the dress near the waist with a bunch of 
very narrow ribbon loops, Colored crepe, 
without lace, makes pretty neck dressings 


in Mat folds, descending to the bust over a 
heart-shaped openiog, and has little loops 
of yold tinsel allover it. It is asserted that 
more will be used for dresses, hats and 
mantles than ever this Sp.ing, but 1 is evi- 
dent that this supremacy wiil have to be 
largely suared with gilt and silver ( particu- 
larly wilt) under ali their possible applica. | 











tions, 
The coiffure ofthe near future is the | 
‘eatagan,” of braid or coil of hair falling 
very low inthe neek, and fastened by a 
bow of ribbon. Forthe evening the braid 
will be transiorined into a bunch of curls. 
In Paris where the high eoiffure has 
been universal for a year anda bhalf past, 
this new change may be looked for, and is, 
to some extent, indeed, an accomplished 
fact. But with us the high coflure may 
only be said to bave fairly come in now, so 
it is not probable that the “catoyan’’ will 
find jimmediate favor yet awhile. There is, 
however, agrowing tendency to dress the | 
bair more aud more elaborately, adding 
any ornaments for ceremonious occasions, 
A charming novelty tor people with dark 
hair consists of pins with vellow glass bail | 
heads, resersbling Lopazes, Dog collars, of 
jet and wrought silver, are conspicuous | 
anong the new fancy articles. They area 
very nice finish to the many waists with 
plastrons now worn, and to be worn. A | 
pretty wrap for Suummer evening wear is 
shown anonug some recent liportations. It 
consists of two deep flounces of white lace, 
and is to be loosely wound about the 
shoulders, one eud being finished with a 
flowing skirt of ribbon. 
Fireside Chat. 
SOME METHODS OF PREPARING FOOD, 
(PY? begin atthe beyinniny, we will first 
take roasting and beiltog, and proceed 
afterwards will) soup, stews, hashes etc, 
We will consider then that our first care is 
tw roast a jointof meat, which, though an 
extravagant,is 4 necessary form of couking. 
The primary object of cooking is, as inen- 
tioned al» ve,wo render the feod more easi!| y 
digested, and ensure the budy receiving 





strength and nourishment without suffering 

exhau*s " efforta to assimilate what 

vis want working can never be as 
si:milated ln a jutries the degenera 

we BS Ose and in hand 

tt and excess, for as a 1 as 


people live that they tay eat, netead of 
eating that they inmay live, they become en- 
ervated and luxarivus, and the weak ness of 


the individual is the ruin of the State. 
The first wwatter to be considered is the | 


selection of the meat, and the wost impor- 


, ascuin rising, which inust in all cases be 





in the case of poultry or game, the flesh of 
the leg may be tried in the saine way. 
When the meat is nearly done, sprinkle it | 


over with a fittle salt, and put the ends of 


the joint to the fire. 

Ifthe meat is required to be frothed, 
dredge, lightly, a little well-dried flour 
over the surface, and give it time to crisp. 

The other method of which we will now 
treat, forins, while roasting, the two stand- 
ard ways of cooking: boiling isby tar the 
easiest and most wholesome inanner of 


| cooking yet discovered, but even in this 


siinple process care inust be taken, or the 
neat will be spoiled. 

The saucepan in which the meat is placed | 
should be very clean, and tu secure this i:n- 
portant point it must be well washed and 
scoured ; if the pan be enamelled, it should 
be scoured with wood ashes in preference to 
saud,since they wi!l not scratch and tear the 
lining, and the alkali of the ash,uniting with 
the grease of the pan, forins a svap, and thus | 
etfect what no amount of gritor :vater alone 
could possibly accomplish, The saucepan 


| wpust be filled sufficiently fuil of water to | 


well cover the tneat ; at the bottom place a | 
plate or saucer; this allows the water to gain 
free access to every part of the meat, and 
prevent it sticking to the bottom. 

[t procurabls, clear rain water isthe best 
to use; wait therefore till it boils, and then, | 
after three ininutes, draw the saucepan to 
one side, and continue the cookingat atemn- | 
perature of about 170° ¢r 190° Fahrenheit, 
t. €., about 304 or 40° below the boiling 
point. When the temperature is lowered | 
in accordance with the directions given | 
above take care not to be misied by what | 
ignorant people termn gently boiling, the | 
heat at which the bubbles of air released is | 
absolutely the saine whether the surface of | 
the water shows only a gentle or a boister- | 
ous bubbling. 

A quarter of an hour for a pound of meat, 


and « quarter of an hour over will generally | 
| If it reflects the red ray, and absorb all the others, it 


be found sufficient to thorough:y cook it; 
but if the weight is above six pounds,allow 
a half an bour over, 

It is iinpossible to boil anything without 


well skimmed off,or it inixes with the food, 
spoiling both Hs appearance and its flavor. 
As the water in which tneat is cooked will 
always draw off and absorb some of the 
juices and nutriment, it should be carefully 
preserved and inade the foundation of a 
BOUP. 


— -+ 

Hien Prices.—It is estimated that tho 
poor, buying in small quantities, ineur 
unnecessary expense in the following ratio: 
For an ounce of washing soda the poor trad- 
ing at smnall shops pay one cent: a grocer 


will deliver it for turee cents a pound. For 
flour bv the Dp nd they may A 8ulmn equal to 
£9.80 a barrel for a $ arti They buy 
tter at the rate of $5 a ‘ Ww 
at half ? at Aa pret. 4 ‘ -Dound f 
sugar costs them five cents, while 4 pound 


would be but twocentsmore. Foratwenty- 
five cent tea they pay forty cents; fora fif- 
teen cent they pay thirty. 
. a | 
New YORK bas at least 150 professional | 
tea Lasters, 


; men have the privilege of asking any lady they may 


think fit ; the fact of being present is considered as 
being of sufficient guarantee on the part of the host 
or hcstess for the respectability of their guests, 


MONTROSE.—The Queen is said to hold 


a ‘‘drawing-room’’when ladies, anda ‘‘levee** when 
gentlemen, are presented. The usual expense tin 


the pressure it will be sufficiently cooked ; | fees andthe like, attending a presentation 1s $1,600 


each person, The advantage consists in being there- 
after privileged to enter the best society and all 
court circles of the world, The requirements before 
one is allowed tuo be presented at court are very 
strict. 

ETIQUETTE.—A nan need not be cordial, 
or friendly, in return of a salutation ; but under the 
circumstances in which you were placed, he is bound 
to be polile. You could have been as polite as a 
Chesterfield to the person to whow you were 6o rude, 
and yet made him feel that there was an impassable 
guif between you, without at all marring the gen- 
eral harmony of the occasion, You will probably see 
this matter in the same light which we do, after 


| thinking it over seriously, 


S. K.—The first hour in 1885 was that 
from 12 to Lo‘clock A. M., of January 1, last. 2. In 
early Roman timesthe year began with the Winter 
solstice, but was put over until January 1, by Julius 
Cesar. It did not remain so, however, and up to 
15464, several dates from December 5 till March 26, 
ended the old and began the new vear, On that date 
Charles [X., of France, ordered the year in Frauce 
to begin on January 1, after the old Roman style. In 
England from the 14th century to 1762, March 26 began 
the vear,. 


T. M.—He seems to have exaggerated tho 
importance of your visit tothe fortune-teller slong 
with your young female companions. It Is « foolish 
thing for any one to visit such charlatans for a seri- 
ous purpose, believing in their ability to reveal the 
future ; and when young people or old people visit 
them merely in sport, they choose a rather dubious 
method of amusemeut, Siill, girls and boys ‘‘will 
have their fun :°* and when they happen, through in- 
advertence or otherwise, to commitan innocent tne 


| diseretion, it isa very ungracious thing for anybody, 


and especially for alover, to make an extravagant 
fuss about it. 

G. R.—The reason why bodies hava dit- 
ferent colors—some being black, some red, ete., is 
this: The rays of light are divided Into seven differ- 
ent colors, namely: Violet, indigo, blue, green, 


| yellow, orange and red, When light strikes on a 


body, if this body be of a nature to reflect the whole 
of the rays without decomposing them, it will appear 
white, for white is an assemblage of all the colors. 


will be red ; if it absorb all the rays except green, it 
will appear green ; if it absorb all ibe rays without 
exception, it will be black, for black arises from au 
absence of light. 


NECROMANCER.—The raising of ghosts 


was a favorite expluit of the necrumancers of old : 
the fame of Torralva, the Spanish magician, has been 


| immortalized in **Don Quixote.** The demous that 
| the celebrated Italian artist, Cellini, describes as hav- 
| ing seen when he got within the conjurer’s circte, 

| and which amazement magnified into several le- 
| Kions, are now believed to be merely figures pro- 


duced by a magic lantern, and theirappearing in au 
atmosphere of perfumes is accounted for by the burn- 
ing of odoriferous wouds, mm orderto dim the vision 
of the spectators. When the Emperor Charles IV. 
was married to the Bavarian Princess Sophia, in the 


city of Prague, the father of the bride brought with 


t a wagon-load of magicians to assist in the fes- 
lwo of thechief proficients in the art—Z) 
B an sorcerer, and Guior the Bavar 
4 appeared as rivals iu an extraordinary trial 


Skill before an exalted assembly After superhumar 
efforts to astonish, Zvtho opened his jaws fiom ear tu 
ear, and swallowed his competiter until his teeth 
touched his shoes, which he spat out, because, he 
said, they had not been cleaned. The admiration of 
the audience was succeeded by feelings of horror, 
but Zytho calmed their apprehensions by resturing 
Guton tin his perfect corporeal proportions to life—a 
triumph of art inexplicable. 
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